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CORD CORD RUGGED 
SINGLE TUBE DOUBLE CLINCHER 


Know how the tire is made 


Then you will know why it is a source of satisfaction 
to both mind and body to ride a bicycle equipped with 
Federal Bicycle Tires. 


You want a serviceable, comfortable-riding bicycle 
tire—end that’s what we make in cord or fabric single 
tube, double or single clincher; black, red, blue, or white 
effectual non-skid tread designs. 


No careless workmanship gets by us—or you. No 
poor quality, cheap construction, or lack of supervision. 


Ask a reputable dealer who handles them; he will 


answer your inquiries. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER CO. 


OF ILLINOIS 
Factory: Cudahy, Wis. 





Bicycle Tires ... 
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The Road to Disarmament 


T A CONFERENCE of 100 men and women, representing all walks 
A of life, held in the LaFayette Hotel, Washington, on October 18 and 
19, upon the invitation of President Samuel Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor (published in the October AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST), 
the General Committee on Limitation of Armaments was organized to func- 
tion throughout the life of the international conference on limitation of 
armament. 

The president of the American Federation of Labor in issuing invita- 
tions for the purpose of forming such a committee expressed the view that 
the coming International Conference on [Limitation of Armament and 
Pacific Problems, to open in Washington on Armistice Day, November 11, 
will succeed if it has adequate support from the public opinion of America 
and other countries, and in the absence of such support will almost inevitably 
fail. 

The action in initiating the movement which led to the organization 
of the General Committee on [imitation of Armaments supplements the 
action initiating disarmament demonstrations on Armistice Day throughout 
the country under the leadership of labor and in keeping with the declara- 
tions of the A. F. of L. conventions from the initiation of our movement 
up to and including the Denver convention. 

The purpose which the president of the A. F. of L. had in mind in calling 
together the General Committee on Limitation of Armaments, which was 
known prior to the time of permanent organization as the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Limitation of Armament, was fully set forth by the president in 
a statement made upon the eve of the conference in Washington, in which 
he said: 

“The occasion presents an opportunity for the effective mobilization 
of public opinion along American lines. The American Federation of Labor 


has steadily favored every movement for world peace, the limitation of 
(913) 
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armament and the removal of the causes of war. Therefore as president of 
the Federatior, I have taken the initiative in calling together this Advisory 
Committee on Limitation of Armament. I have endeavored to make the 
committee broadly representative of American democracy by inviting some 
of the most active members of a number of our leading organizations and 
social groups and other well-known humanitarian and public spirited 
citizens. The object of the committee is to aid to crystallize public opinion 
on the great issues before the conference, and to concentrate and focus this 
opinion on the conference in a spirit that will not ohstruct its labors but will 
help it to a successful conclusion, urging with all possible power that its 
sessions continue until some of the most menacing war clouds are removed 
and a radical reduction of armaments accomplished. 

“The committee will neither replace any existing organization nor 
attempt a federation or superorganization of any kind. It will work to 
secure the better cooperation of all the forces in the community that have 
these objects in view. It will also invite the cooperation of similar move- 
ments abroad since only international opinion and action can bring about 
any solution of these essentially international problems. 

‘““The committee will make its declarations of policy and selection of 
ways and means when it is assembled. But it is safe to say from its demo- 
cratic and representative character that it will view the work of the Wash- 
ington Conference in a broad and liberal spirit, looking to it to bring results 
not only in the limitation of armament but in measures for prevention of 
war and removal of its causes, for furthering international cooperation and 
for securing to all peoples not only just treatment, but the fullest possibilities 
of growth.” 

As temporary chairman, Mr. Gompers addressed the conference which 
he had summoned. Following the address committees were appointed, and 
as a result of their reports provisions were made for a governing board of 
twenty-one, including a chairman, honorary chairman, secretary, executive 
secretary and treasurer, and for headquarters in Washington. 

The labor movement asan active participants in the work of the General 
Committee on Limitation of Armaments, as the initiating force in bringing 
that committee into existence and as a movement for the advancement and 
protection of the interests of the great masses of our people, wishes for the 
International Conference on Limitation of Armament the fullest measure of 
success and the fullest fruition of humanity’s fondest hopes. It will be the 
purpose of the General Committee on Limitation of Armaments to assist 
toward that end. 

Mr. Gompers’ opening address and the declaration of principles and 
purpose, adopted by the General Committee on Limitation of Armaments, 
here follow.—-Editor, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


President Gompers’ Address 
There are some of us who believe that the time has come in the history 
of mankind when the consciousness and the judgment and the sentiment 
and the humanity of man shall express itself in a manner that shall, for all 
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time, make it humanly impossible for war to again come and be forced upon 
the people of the world. After all, coming from whatever clime we may or 
wherever people are there are men of the manner born who are entitled to 
the title of brother. 

Sentimentally most people want peace, but in consequence of their 
unorganized condition they permit those who areinterested financially and 
otherwise in the production of munitions and of impliments of war to do the 
thinking and the speaking fur them. There are a number of groups as well 
as individuals, men and women in our country and in others who have been 
endeavoring to impress upon the minds of the people and the representatives 





THE DENVER CONVENTION SAID: 


The cause of disarmament and international peace can be 
promoted by creating and stimulating a public sentiment that 
will not tolerate waste of fife and by establishing international 
relations, understanding and agencies that will constitute in- <- 
superable barrier, to policies of force and destruction. With 
humanization, education, cultivation, the establishment of the 
rule of reason, occasions for wars and wars themselves will 
cease. 

The working people, the masses of the world population, 
can end wars if they but have the independence to think and to 
give their convictions reality by daring to do. 

For this and many other obvious reasons we recommend to 
this convention to call upon the government of the United States 
to take the initiative or to cooperate with any other nation or 
nations for the purpose of a general agreement for disarmament, 
both of the army and naval affairs of the world, and that it shall 
be the duty of the Executive Council to call upon the workers 
and the people to aid in every way within their power and to have 
translated into action the sentiments as in this report recom- 
mended.—-Executive Council’s report adopted by unanimous 
vote in A. F. of L. convention, Denver, June, 1921. 











of governments that the time has come when some forward step should be 
taken to prevent a recurrence of these terrific struggles between man and 
man and nations and nations. It is not necessary to impose by force of arms 
a decision of any general character or of a specific character, but to arouse the 
consciousness and the spirit of justice and freedom and of humanity, that 
no nation can stand before the world convicted of perfidy in the movement 
of international brotherhood and international peace. There are many civic 
organizations and fraternal bodies vitally interested in this question of 
peace and the thought has come to some of us that we should do our share 
in our time to bring to the fullest fruition this movement for the humanizing 
of the human family and the consequent, resultant peace of the world. 
The American Federation of Labor in whose name I have, in part, the 
tight to speak, has been an organization committed absolutely to international 
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peace. It has never swerved from that course from the day of its inception 
until the present. To stand for international peace, to stand for peace in 
any walk or condition of life is one thing. To deny oneself or for a nation to 
deny itself the right of self defense would write down an individual as a 
coward and a country bereft of honor. 

With the outbreak of the war when the freedom and democracy and the 
progress of the world was threatened, the people of the United States threw 
themselves into the vortex of that struggle, not because they wanted war. 
The American labor movement threw itself wholeheartedly in that contest, 
not because it departed or desired to depart from the policy and the principle 
of peace, but for self defense, the right to live our own lives, the right to 
work out our own destinies, the right to defend ourselves against autocracv 
and militarism. 

With the triumphant close of that world struggle the citizenry of our 
country threw off their uniforms of war and insignia of office and mingled 
with the civilian life of our people and again we took up the course and the 
cause for peace. 

For many years since the existence of the Federation, there has never 
been any opportunity presented but what the declaration was made for 
disarmament and for international peace. At the last convention of our 
Federation, held in June, last, at Denver, Colorado, a report was submitted 
to the convention by the Executive Council and among other things recom- 
mended was that the Government of the United States should take the 
initiative in inviting the countries of the world to hold a conference for the 
purpose of agreeing, yes agreeing, universally to disarmament. That declara- 
tion was adopted by the unanimous vote of the delegates in that convention. 

A few weeks after, the President of the United States invited the repre- 
sentatives of four nations, four of the leading powers of the world, to meet 
with the representatives of the Government of the United States to discuss 
and endeavor to devise the means by which disarmament or, at least the 
limitation of armaments, could be accomplished, and the President appointed. 
November 11, 1921, for the beginning of that international conference. 
November 11, 1921, will be the third anniversary of the day upon which 
the Armistice was signed and the war, insofar as the struggle was concerned, 
was brought to anend. We all remember the delirium of joy that ran through 
the whole people when the announcement was made that an armistice had 
been signed. The war had come to an end triumphant to the cause of the Allies 
and the United States in the struggle against autocracy and militarism. 

But within a few months there came a lethargy over the people, a spirit 
of indifference and the first anniversary of Armistice Day went by scarcely 
noticed. The second anniversary of Armistice Day passed with even less. 
manifested interest and it seemed as if the day was ge‘ng to pass on and on 
and on without meaning to the people. It seemed that it would have no 
importance in the history of the world where, as a matter of fact, it was: 
perhaps the most important incident in the entire history of the human 
family. 

Relieving that something should be done, first to revive the interest 
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and enthusiasm of our people as to the meaning of Armistice Day and 
secondly because the President had designated Armistice Day, 1921, for the 
meeting of the delegates in the International Conference on Limitation of 
Armament, it seemed most fitting that the American labor movement should 
take the initiative in calling the attention of the people of the United States 
to see to it that two things might be demonstrated upon that day; first, the 
glorification and jubilation for the ending of this tremendous struggle in 
which the Allicd rat‘ons were involved and the people made the tremendous 
sacrifices that they had, to commemorate that event on this third anniversary 
of Armistice Day; and secondly, and of equal and perhaps greater importance, 
that upon that day when the representatives of the various nations will meet 
here in Washington there shall be demonstrations all over Amcrica to impress 
upon the delegates at that conference, the intense interest and purpose which 
our people have in insisting that the limitation of armaments shall go to the 
fullest limit—right to the bone—and at the same time, to have demonstra- 
tions of the peoples of the other countries, not only those who will participate 
in the conference, but those who will not be represented—that the peoples 
of the nations of the whole world may, upon that day, November 11, 1921, 
hold demonstrations to require the governments to instruct their delegations 
to the conference to go the limit in disarmament and from the other nations 
there shall come the expressions of the moral influence upon the delegations 
that they shall reach the very acme or limit cf disarmament. 

When the American Federation of Labor placed in my hands the 
authority to carry this thought of demonstrations and organization for the 
two purposes I have indicated, I invited a few ladies and gentlemen to meet 
me to consult about this matter, not confined to men and women of labor, 
but representing many of the great groups in our country, men of the church, 
men of fraternal organizations, men and women who have made their mark 
in one way or another, who have made contributions of importance to the 
public and civic and social life of our people. We met, discussed this matter 
fully, and then an invitation was extended to a number of men and women 
in the United States asking them if they would not become members of a 
national advisory committee, not an official body, but a body of public 
spirited citizens of the United States to organize and give the country and 
to the world the best possible suggestions, proposals, and advice of any 
character that may contribute to make the conference on disarmament 
successful in its work. 

When we think that the expenditures of the Government of the United 
States alone for past and present and future, for war purposes, the expenditure 
is ninety-three per cent of all the income which the United States receives, 
ninety-three cents out of every dollar: about sixty-eight cents for past wars 
and twenty-five cents for the maintenance of war-like establishments and for 
preparation for future wars—ninety-three cents out of every dollar coming 
into the Treasury from whatever source! It is appalling. 

We have the opportunity now to leave our impress upon the delegations 
and the governments they represent in the conference beginning November 
11, 1921. 
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I ought to say here and now that loving peace as I do and going to as 
full a limit as anyone can to advocate disarmament, I would not for a 
moment harbor the thought, much less permit the thing without my protest, 
of any proposal to disarm the United States unless the nations of the world 
disarm at the same time. 

The democratic institutions of our republic, the opportunity of leading 
our own lives and developing our own characters under the Republic of the 
United States—he or they who would not defend the institutions of this 
Republic in the face of a menace and a danger to its existence would be 
unworthy of the citizenship which the public confers upon him. 

Your children and your children’s children, the countless millions yet 
unborn would hold you and me responsible if we did not take advantage of 
the opportunity now presented to bring about a solution of this complex 
question of war. The opportunity has come upon us. Let us not permit this 
opportunity to pass by carelessly, negligently and permit events to take 
their course as they may and perhaps under present dangerous complex 
international questions, we don’t know when we may again be thrust or 
drawn into another great world catastrophe. If we fail now, it may be a 
decade more before another opportunity may arise. I hold it to be the duty 
of every citizen of every country of the world who loves peace, who loves 
freedom, who loves justice, who loves his fellows, to leave no effort untried 
to make any sacrifice that may be required in order to compel obedience to 
the voice of the people of the world that a real beginning shall be made in 
the reduction in armament tending toward total disarmament by universal 


agreement. 
Declaration of Purpose and Principles 


The International Conference on Limitation of Armaments, Pacific 
problems and the control of new agencies of warfare, called by the President 
of the United States, presents an opportunity for effective mobilization of 
world-wide public opinion in behalf of peace based upon international justice. 
‘To this end a committee of men and women have banded themselves together, 
to aid in crystallizing public opinion on the great issues before the conference 
and to concentrate and focus this opinion in fullest harmony with the call 
of the President of the United States in a manner that will be helpful. 

This committee believes that such an association of individuals can co- 
operate with all similar movements in this country and abroad in forwarding 
the solution of the international problems involved. 

It is not our purpose to attempt to suggest definite proposals to end war. 
This heavy responsibility rests on the appointed representatives of our own 
and other governments. 

But we believe that a few general principles are accepted as self evident 
by a great majority of our fellow countrymen, and that it may be helpful 
to restate them at this time. 

The United States alone and singlehanded can not best serve the great 
cause of peace by disarming. Even if such solitary disarmament were 
possible to a limited extent, 1t would mot make for world peace. It would 
only lessen our power to stand for freedom and to protect democracy through- 
out the world. Disarmament can be made effective only by international 
agreement. There is no other way. 

Great armies and navies are not the chief cause of war. Frightful as 
is the burden they put upon the peoples of the earth a great world war is 
infinitely worse. Great armaments are not the only means of destruction. 
‘Terrible as will be the devastation of the world by its armies and navies, 
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the poison gases and deadly chemical compounds now being discovered 
in the secret laboratories of many nations, even those which may have a 
peace time use may annihilate civilization in the next war. Against such 
destruction no disarmament agreements can protect us. 

The limitation of armaments is a good thing in itself. It will save the 
great nations of the world from threatened financial collapse. It is a long 
step forward, but it is not peace. 

The causes of war lie far deeper. The awful madness of war is rooted 
in economic necessities and greed, is paralyzing fear of unprovoked attack, 
in ancient wrongs not yet righted. 

The agenda of the coming International Conference give us reason to 
believe that together with the limitation of armaments some of the causes 
of war will be considered. 

It is in this hope and in support of our American representatives that 
we submit on behalf of ourselves and of the millions of men and women iu 
the United States the following confession of faith: 

We pronounce to the world our deep and abiding faith in democracy 
and therefor in peace. 

We proclaim to the world a faith that has not been dampened or 
smothered by past official lassitude or diplomatic delay and evasion. 

We demand international peace. 

We demand an official policy which shall lead the nations of the world 
into the thinking of peace, the building for peace, the will to have peace. 

We have just gone through a great war—a war without precedent. 
This we did for a great cause. We fought for the life of democracy, that its 
institutions and its spirit might be preserved. 

We have assured to democracy the right to live and to function. 

We have done more. We have obliterated the last of the great unlimited 
autocracies. 

Is a world organized democratically to confess its inability to use the 
machinery of democracy? We declare to the world our faith that the 
machinery of democracy is sufficient—that it must be sufficient and that our 
statesmen must not be permitted to invest democracy with the ancient 
traditions, fears, superstitions, mechanics, and economic maladjustments of 
autocracy. 

With those ancient trappings the world has done. 

We are upon the threshhold of a new day. 

We are gazing upon a world whose spirit calls for peace. 

Peace with the world of today is more than an economic necessity—it 
is spiritual necessity, a moral necessity, a necessity that conforms to a world 
that has reached that stage where democratic government is possible and 
where fearless recognition of truth is possible. 

The coming international conference has a great task. It must accom- 
plish much. It must respond to the heart-beat of the world. It must answer 
the call of the soul of the world. It must recognize the intelligence of the 
world and it must above all measure up to that intelligence and satisfy it. 

International peace is practical, not because the world in its depression 
and anguish wishes peace, but because the world is capable of peace. That 
is the final, clinching argument for peace. 

The world is capable of peace, based on justice. 

The world has outgrown its childhood. It can no longer confess the 
mental inability to envision peace and to organize for peace. It is intellectually 
capable of peace. 

Democracy has proven itself. Democracy makes peace possible today 
and unless we proclaim the futility of democracy we must proclaim the 
feasibility, the immediate possibility of lasting world peace by international 
agreement. 
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BY LAW, NOT BY WAR 


By LyMAn ABsort, Editor, The Outlook 
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My Dear Mr. GoMPERS: 
i I am sorry that the newspapers have given to the approaching Interna- 
tional Conference at Washington the title ‘“Disarmament.” Disarmament is 
no remedy for war. In 1915 the Turks first disarmed the Armenians, then 
massacred them. No one proposed disarmament. Non-resistance which 
may be a virtue in an individual may be a crimeinanation. Anationisa 
mutual insurance society organized to protect its citizens against violence— 
mob violence within the nation, violent assault from without. It is the duty 
of the nation to furnish that protection. We may sometimes surrender 
our rights for the sake of peace; but we may never for the sake of peace 
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abandon our duties. It is the object of civilization to substitute the appeal 
to reason for the appeal to force in the settlement of all controversies, whether 
they arise between conflicting interests within the nation or between con- 
' flicting national interests. It would be folly to expect disarmament from 
f the Conference at Washington, but we may perhaps hope that the statesmen 
there gathered may find a way to substitute cooperative armament for 
competitive armament, that is, a combination of all civilized nations to resist 
onslaughts by barbarians whencesoever they may come, and an agreement 
by all civilized nations to settle controversies which may arise between them 


by law, not by war. Yours sincerely, 
LYMAN ABBOTT. 






























Abandon the Road to War 


By JAMES DUNCAN 


Vice-President A. F. of L. 


the greatest epochs of our time. It not only indicated a be- 

ginning of the end of the European conflict, but it indicated 
and soon thereafter marked the passing of old established monar- 
chies and the institutions in their place of modern democratic 
republics. That epoch and those changes were in themselves 
great events. Unless, however, they are to be supported by the 
nations then in contest and by other nations through the lesson 
those events taught by an evolutional feeling of commercial and 
economic relationship among nations instead of their activities 
being applied to the development of army and navy accouter- 
ments, the full blessing to the peoples of the world, German 
autocracy resigning to the democratic armies of the allies, will 
not have its full value. 

The signing of the Armistice is about to be celebrated all 
over the world, but especially are we concerned with the demon- 
strations in the United States and in connection with our mani- 
festations, however they may be expressed, there needs to be 
the one outstanding declaration that the people composing the 
American Republic insist that not only shall there be a lessening 
of the activities towards greater armament, but that there shall 
be a practical diminution of those activities, for with the manu- 
facture of many guns and many war vessels, there would need to 
be thereafter use for them, for surely military and naval accouter- 
ments are not to be designed and manufactured alone to in time 
be relegated to the scrap heap. There are other and more sane 
methods of defense of country and public institutions than the 
manufacture of implements of destruction, and moreover the same 
spirit which caused the people of this country to rally to the 
standard in Europe, will be found to be even stronger in defense 
of our own country should an invader cross our boundaries or mo- 
lest our shores. 

Armistice Day and the limitation of armament are linked 
together in the minds of the common people with the advancement 
of a purer civilization and, therefore, of a better citizenship, and 
what more loyal or lofty thoughts could the people of our country 
cultivate than an improved civilization! 


pete the Armistice of the recent world war was one of 
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“Go Ahead! Now is the Time.” 


President Emeritus, Professor of Comparative Philology, University of California 


Now is the time. If we wait we are lost. The opportunity 
created by the Great War will slip by and nothing either of mechan- 
ism or of spirit will have been created to hold war hereafter 
under check. There is but one thing to do and that is to disarm 
by convention. There is no power that can more directly aid in 
this than the Federation of Labor, so I say “Go ahead and 
Prosper!” : 











The Workers Suffer 


By DantEL J. TOBIN 

General President, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffers, Stablemen and Helpers 

HE world is so thoroughly disturbed at the present time as a result 

of unemployment which is causing and will continue to cause inde- 

scribable poverty and suffering, that labor men who are dealing directly 

with the masses of working people are becoming fearful as to what is liable 

to result. Taxation, which is eating the very life of industry is the cause of a 

great deal of our trouble. We find that the greater portion of the taxes 

collected is spent by many of the leading countries of the world in main- 

taining armies and navies. After all, the consumer—the worker—pays the 

taxes. The cost of living is mounting up as a result of the enormous govern- 
ment taxation. 

Our experience during the late war proved conclusively that it is entirely 
unnecessary to maintain large standing armies. The masses of the people 
will not submit so easily to war in the future. 

The American labor movement has no regret for its participation in the 
war. Our country was forced to participate but we feel now that the war is 
ended that the expenditures of the government should be prohibited in the 
future. In six months after we declared war, our country produced the best 
army that the world ever produced, and if we did it once, it can be done 
again, should occasion arise, so there is no need of continuing to maintain 
large standing armies. Germany with her enormous war machine, which 
she had been preparing for twenty-five years, was overwhelmingly defeated 
by the new armies created in a few months. 

The same is true of navies, and while it may take longer to build ships 
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than to produce an army of one million trained men, England and America 
proved that even a navy can be created in a short time in the event of a war. 
The billions of dollars used up each year by the countries of the world—each 
country watching the other—in maintaining armies and navies seems like 
a relic of ages past. 

No class suffers more than the working class as a result of war and no 
class suffers more than the working class as a result of high taxation. The 
labor movement of the world, in my judgment, believes that the time has 
arrived when general disarmament should take place; that the great nations 
of the world, when they meet in confereace, should listen to the voices of the 
masses in every country in the world and agree to a sincere and honest pro- 
gram of disarmament. 

It would be one of the first steps towards establishing world peace, 
because when any country continues to build up or increase its army, the 
other countries will retaliate by increasing their armies and navies, and as 
was proved in the last war, where a country has a big fighting machine, it 
will undoubtedly crave action. I am therefore of the opinion that with this 
great industrial depression now confronting us, with the destruction caused 
by the late great war, that the conference on disarmament, which will take 
place in Washington, must realize the cry of the millions and agree on general 
disarmament. 

Unless something is done, I am fearful of results. It is almost impossible, 
and it will be impossible, to go on in the future as we have in the past. 
Governments should realize that we are now confronted with a changed 
world. 

Speaking, therefore, for the organization that I represent, consisting 
of one hundred thousand members, I hope and pray for universal disarma- 
ment amongst the nations of the world. 





Organize the World for Peace 


It ls a Major Task of the World of Today to Wrest Control of 
Titanic | orces From Control of Hate and Passion 


By CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago 
HE Great War shows clearly that wars of the future will be waged by 
T peoples rather than by armies alone. All must be conscripted and 
utilized, man, woman and child. Systematic organization of military 
equipment, of military supplies, of food, or raw materials of all kinds, will 
make the complete organization of human life in warring states. The more 
thorough-going this mobilization of man, woman and child power, the greater 
will be the chances of success; and the organized nation will win against 
the unorganized, other things being equal. None will escape from some form 
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of military service. All must be conscripted and organized, the young and the 
old, along with those of middle years. 

Aerial warfare will furthermore bring everyone within the zone of war 
from which hitherto most persons have been excluded. All services will be 
organized for war and will-be liable to attack as war enterprises. ‘The fac- 
tory, the office, the farm become enemy aids, and are liable to destruction 
by air fleets sweeping so rapidly along that national boundaries will protect 
no oue. Even if few are killed in air raids, the effort will be made to shatter 
the morale of the people, and thus restrict their effectiveness and their out- 
put. Who will be non-combatants in the wars that are to come when 
organization for war is fully and scientifically carried out? The answer must 
be, literally no one. 

Furthermore, the late war showed that a vital factor in military success 
is quick mobilization. War may be won by the contestant who draws first 
aud gets the drop on his antagonist. Reading the diplomatic correspondence 
that preceded the Great War, it is easy to see how large a part was the mili- 
tary factor of quick action in the attitude of the various powers—the tiger 
spring that might win or lose the war. 

This meaus that more and more nations must be organized for swift 
mobilization, if they are to be thoroughly prepared. Not only must armies 
be ready, but there must be quick regimentation of all the itidustrial and 
commercial, indeed of all the human forces in the country: Everyone must be 
on tip toe, ready to dash to the pre-appointed place and duty when the war 
signal comes. A war of modern type may be lost by a day’s delay, in .this 
period of rapid travel and lightning forces of destruction. 

Not ouly must everyone be in the war of the future, but everyone must 
be ready all the time. The best organized and readiest state is likely to win, 
other factors equal, and inevitably preparedness must come to mean a type 
of military organization which omits no significant factor of man power in 
the nation, but which holds all man power in perfect readiness for instant 
action. What kind of peace will we have, when every human being stands 
ready for the lightning dash that may mean victory or defeat? The truth 
is that modern organization and scieuce have produced a situation where 
the gates of Janus can never be really closed, but most always be ajar. 

Organization against waris therefore no longera luxury; it has become a 
fundamental necessity to the preservation of modern civilization. Yet 
experience shows that agreemeuts may be broken in the stress of war. Mechan- 
isms of international adjustment, organization and association are not stronger 
than the public opinion upon which they rest. With deep-rooted and vigorous 


sentiment, there is room for hope that war may be outlawed, as private 
war aud interurban war have long since been banished, although once deemed 
a necessary part of human life. The effective organization of the world 
forces that oppose war aud its costly equipments is a major task of the modern 
time. Science has built our modern civilization, but its gigantic forces may 
destroy us, unless we can create au economic, social and political organiza- 
tion and attitude that will take control of these new and titanic forces from 
the passion and hate and prejudice of the world, and place them in the keep- 
ing of the common sense aud the sane judgment of mankind. 











Limitation of Armament, the American 
Policy 


James H. TuFrts 
Department of Philosophy, University of Chicago 

A‘ THE close of the great wars of a century ago, American statesmen 

had the vision and courage to take a step almost, if not quite, unheard 

of before. They not only wished for peace; they went to the heart 
of the matter and took practical steps to promote good feeling and do away 
with one great cause of suspicion, jealousy, and fear. The policy of limiting 
armaments previously suggested by Washington at the close of the War of 
the-Revolution was given effect in the Agreement of 1817 for the limitation 
of ships of war on the Great Lakes, an agreement which has been called 
“the greatest step in progress toward the maintenance of peace.” 

- The men of a century ago were making a bold experiment. They had in 
many ways more grounds than we for fear. But they took counsel of hope 
and not of fear. We have the experience of a hundred years to prove that limita- 
tion of armament tends toward peace; that it allays suspicions; and that the 
enormous expenses of armament may be saved for other purposes if men will 
, only bé reasonable. 

When with the cooperation of Great Britain we launched this experiment 
a century ago, Europe was not ready to apply it to the armaments of the 
Great Powers. It continued the plan of trying to ensure safety by ever 
increasing armies and navies. It would be unfair to say that this was the cause 
of the last war, but it can scarcely be questioned that this policy did not 
ensure peace. It did not prevent the catastrophe. And there is very good 
reason to think that it was one of the contributory factors. Bismarck was no 
niollycoddle or pacifist. He relied on the army to support his policies, but 
he knew its spirit, and he says in his Memoirs: “That . . . the staff 
and its leaders have allowed themselves to be led astray and to endanger 
peace, lies in the very spirit of the institution.” 

At the present, we are in grave danger of following not our own good 
example of a century ago, but the example of Europe. Our navy alone asks 
for about a half billion, and a serious naval writer of experience has recently 
written an article which brings a program of a billion a year for the navy close 
at hand. And if we simply follow the present plan of going ahead without 
any limits except what the country can be induced to stand, there is no 
logical reason for stopping at a billion a year. Great Britain and Japan may 
well ask, ‘What is it all for?” No great power will easily permit itself to be 
totally outclassed by a neighbor. Sooner or later a limit will be reached in 
sheer exhaustion. Why not set it now by reason? We have taken some pride 
to ourselves because of engineering achievements; to construct an agreement 
which is so clearly for the advantage of all reasonable people in the nations 
concerned, ought not to be impossible. How much more important for the 
world’s future it would be than even a Panama Canal! 

The outstanding reasons for limitation are, of course, two: To reduce the 


provocations to war, and to lighten the terrible burden of expense. Reason- 
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able persons will therefore consider only whether limitation of armament 
will accomplish these results without peril to other interests. ‘The wishes 
of persons, if there are such, who are so foolish or so wicked as to take chances 
on provoking a war for the sake of national glory or private gain, need not 
concern us except to defeat them. But some may seriously ask whether 
a very great army and navy would not enable the United States to be a great 
force for peace in the Orient, and possibly some working men may think 
that a great program of naval building furnishes work for many, and that the 
income taxes which support it are paid by the rich. 

The answer to the first of these two points is that it is unreasonable and 
absurd to suppose that all the other nations of the world will calmly allow any 
one nation to have the power to settle their questions for them. And as 
regards the United States, other peoples have no reason to suppose that we 
are so entirely disinterested, so entirely responsible, so completely reasonable, 
as to be entrusted with the sole guardianship of the world’s peace. We should 
feel the same way with reference to any other power. The day of peace 
through a Roman Empire is past; it is by mutual planning and agreements 
that we must more and more proceed in the future. 

As regards the second question, it is indeed true that a small number 
are furnished work by a naval program, and that a considerable number of 
others are employed in service. But every hour of work on something which 
is not needed is in the last analysis wasted. If we pay men to build buildings, 
and then burn them down the next day, and repeat.this process over and 
over, we are not getting anywhere. The bills have to be paid by the tax- 
payers, and in the long run the working men pay their share. They pay in 
their rents, in the high cost of all their necessaries and comforts. 

Let us face about, and turn the other way; let us follow the policy of 
Washington, Madison, and Monroe—not the policy of Europe in 1914. And 
let us take practical measures to maintain peace and reduce burdens, instead 
of indulging in pious wishes and complaining of our high taxes and high 
costs. 





Ninety-Three Per Cent 


By C. J. Haves 
General President, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 

Disarmament—The act of disarming; the reduction of military arma- 
ment to an approximate peace footing. 

Ninety-three per cent of the nation’s entire revenue devoted to the 
cause of the bugaboo, a bugaboo fostered and inspired by the manufacturers 
of munitions and supplies for the dissemination of hate and the legalization 
of the taking of human life. 

Ninety-three per cent of a nation’s revenue devoted to the pomp and 
pageant of military display, the forstering and perpetuation of a system of 
hate, of nation against nation, of man against man, of Hell against Heaven. 

Ninety-three per cent of a nation’s revenue laid at the foot of Mars to 
commemorate the lust and lascivousness of a prejudiced past, with schools 
unbuilt, roads unlaid, swamps undrained, forestry neglected, disease ram- 
pant, religion discouraged, humanity forgotten. 

“What fools we mortals be.” 














The World Must Curb the War Spirit 


By JosgPxu F. VALENTINE 
President, International Molders’ Union of North America 
HREE years ago the signing of the Armistice seemed to promise peace. 
si Civilization anticipated a speedy demobilization, the return of millions 

of men to peaceful pursuits and relief from the enormous costs which 
war had created. The high hopes created by the Armistice have not been 
realized. The industrial plants where men hammered out the swords of 
war have not been fully converted into establishments from which the p!ows 
of peace are produced. The national expenses for war purposes during the 
frightful struggle of 1914-1918 have almost been equaled since the Armistice 
by the military and naval expenses in the allied countries. The tremendous 
drain upon wealth caused by the war has been followed by an almost equal 
drain since the Armistice. The parliaments of nation after nation have 
continued to vote aiid sums for their land forces and the expansion of their 
navies. 

The almost crushigg*t len of taxation resting upon the peoples of every 
civilized country’ besere t ing of the Armistice has been tremendously 
increased dyring thie past three years, because of military and naval programs. 
Countries which, after the Armistice, needed capital to rebuild their crippled 
indu s, have used the moneys, which should have gone into industry, for 
t urpe se Of piling up higher indebtedness until more than one nation has 

ached the point where national bankruptcy is something which can be 
‘visualized. 

The wage earners of every civilized country, who suffered in larger 
numbers during the war, and who are the ultimate payers of taxes, find them- 
selves thrust into more desperate circumstances than those at the time of the 
Armistice, because’ of the policy of every civilized nation since that time. 
Each nation’s wealth which should have been utilized for reconstruction 
purposes has been largélg absorbed in a frantic effort to build larger navies, 
more powerful canhon, and the development of other frightful engines of 
destruction. / 

The Armistice was’ not followed by prosperity, and during the last 
year we have witnessed a world-wide condition of unemployment unequaled 
in the history of modern industry. Governments have preached peace and 
good will, while plunging the nation into debt through their enormous ex- 
penditures of wealth for war-liké purposes. Good will, peaceful commerce 
and confidence can exist between nations without the maintenance of huge 
military establishments, an evidence ‘of this being the relations which have 
existed between the United States and Canada with their undefended 
frontier of over three thousand milés, but good will and confidence can not 


exist where nations strive every nerve to out-strip each other in military 
and naval armament. The existence of these military institutions creates a 
condition where spontaneous combustion operates as truly as where oily 
waste is thrown in a poorly ventilated room. 

The question is not wholly humanitarian; it is also 'an economic one and 
aside from the higher motives of humanity, common sense and elementary 
knowledge of economics should make it plain to the peoples of every nation 
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that they can not divert the wealth of their countries to military purposes 
without handicapping or strangling their industries and risking national 
financial disaster. ; 

If the millions spent by the United States alone for military and naval 
purposes since the Armistice, millions that are derived wholly from taxation, 
had been placed into circulation for the production of non-military necessi- 
ties, there would not now be an unemployment problem and the burden of 
taxation would be less than it now is. From a humanitarian, from a financial, 
from an economic standpoint, the present expenses for military and naval 
purposes are unsound. Not only this, but the program of naval expansion 
constitutes a constant threat and a menace to peace. Prudence, humanity, 
civilization, the hope of a better understanding between nations and peoples 
makes it essential that the civilized peoples shall immediately restrict their 
military and naval establishments. 

The American Federation of Labor in extending its unqualified support 
in cooperation with those who are endeavoring to establish understandings 


which will immediately reduce armament, has taken a stand which has the 
hearty and earnest support of American trade unionists. It is encouraging 
to realize that the trade union movement of every country fully endorses 
this policy for there must be a constant threat of future wars so long as nations 
strive to. excel each other in the magnitude of their military and naval 
equipments. 


World Full of Plow Shares Better Than a 
World Full of Rifles 


By Joun L. Lewis 
President of the United Mine Workers of America 


F THOSE who will gather in Washington on Armistice Day, November 
| 11, will disregard all other considerations and centralize their minds 
upon thoughts of peace, the World Conference for Limitation of Arma- 
ments will accomplish the purpose for which it was called into being. The 
world is tired of war and turmoil. It is tired of bloodshed and the misery 
that goes with it. What the world wants is peace aud good will among men 
and nations. The forthcoming conference has before it an opportunity 
such as no set of men ever before possessed, to brush aside the menace of 
future wars. To accomplish this high purpose it is necessary that all nations— 
not merely a few—shall enter sincerely and earnestly into the plan for limita- 
tion of armaments, with a view to its future complete elimination. Political 
equations must be laid aside and national advantage disregarded if all nations 
are to join heartily and thoroughly into the real purpose of the disarmament 
movement. 
Labor is opposed to war. It always was and always will be opposed to 


war. It is only when war is the sole remedy for an evil that it can be justified 
on any grounds. Labor prefers to make plowshares rather than swords and 
rifles. A world full of plow-shares is better than a world full of rifles. Labor 
earnestly hopes that the disarmament conference may have a large part 
in the general movement toward bringing everlasting peace to all the peoples 
of the world. 
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Not Competing With Imperialism. 
By Hon. GrorcE HuUppLESTON 
Member of Congress from Alabama 

The true American viewpoint upon the reduction of armaments as I 
see it is as follows: 

America favors the reduction of armaments of ‘other nations chiefly 
for economic and commercial reasons—that they may remain at peace with 
each other, reduce their tax burdens and be able to trade with us and to 
pay us what they owe. We have no intention of being drawn into inter- 
national entanglements or of meddling with Old-World politics, and are not 
particularly concerned with balances of military power nor with national 
jealousies. , 

America is free to reduce her armed forces without regard to what 
other nations may do. Their situation, their hazards, aims and antagonisms 
are not ours. Such forces as we maintain need be for actual home defense 
only, with no plans for aggressive action of any kind. 

America is not in competition with the imperialistic nations for world 
power, colonial systems, concessions, and the exploitation of undeveloped 
peoples. We need not therefore measure our requirements by their stand- 
ards. If they persist in their foolish policies and in maintaining armies and 
navies to support them, we may well leave them to go their way. America 
is not yet fully developed, yet is self-sustaining. We do not need to buy 
with the blood of our citizens markets and opportunities for investments. 

If I had my way I would reduce our armed forces to a well-trained 
militia with air and water craft useful for defensive purposes only. I should 
assume that by attending to our own business and adhering to international 
laws and humanitarian principles America would remain at peace. 





Disarm or Die 


GiBertT E. Hyatr 
President, National Federation of Postal Clerks 


HE question of disarmament is not a question of lowering taxes, nor even 
Et of the ability of nations to support the tremendous burden of mili- 
tarism. Even more than that, it is not even a problem of saving of 
boys from the unutterable horrors of modern warfare and their relatives from 
the terrible by-products of suffering entailed. The question before the 
governments of the world is the ability of mankind to be civilized. A savage 
is not, necessarily, a naked and feeble brained creature armed with crude 
weapons and living a primitive life. Savagery can be armed with poison gas 
and sail in a battleship, just as inhumane, just as far from Christ and just 
as leeringly, hoplelessly foolish in its operations as the naked denizen of the 
forest. Unless we can end war the Sermon on the Mount is the maundering 
of a weakling. 
Since his advent on this planet the human has trod the path of blood. 
Our histories are the histories of our wars, our heroes are the great warriors. 
So completely committed to this dread course have we been that those who 


sought only the good of their fellows were compelled to seek it by the sword. 
(930) 
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Name the great ones of each nation: Arminous of Germany, Tell of Switzer- 
land, Arthur and Alfred of England, Brian Boru of Ireland, the Cid Com- 
peador of Spain, Roland of France, patriots all, and all to serve their kind, 
became warriors and slayers of men. The Chevalier Bayard, the gentlest 
knight of all, “Without fear and without reproach,” is recorded to have 
rejoiced upon his death-bed that he had never given quarter to a bearer of 
musketry. The minds of the keenest, the courage of the bravest, the self- 
devotion of the most enlightened have been used to make the nations mighty 
in war.. Yet the greatest opponents of warfare have been those, and this is 
not astonishing, who have followed its trade and knew its grisly countenance. 

Even so, the avenues of peace have given outlet for the powers of the 
soldier of the common good to an extent that would seem to give us some 
glimpse of what a flower of real civilization would bloom if the major portion 
of our inventive genius and our powers of organization were diverted to 
building instead of destroying, to making happiness instead of misery. At 
an assembly of Napoleon’s marshals, he is said to have called about him 
that assembly of hard-bitten veterans and introduced to them a man whom 
he stated was the bravest of them all. This was one who, when the continent 
of Europe was one vast battlefield, asked permission to explore and to repair 
the sewers of Paris. 

Imagine the almost superhuman power of creation and of organization 
displayed by the peoples of the world in the Great War and all the wealth 
expended used to enrich and beautify the earth. Yet our children and their 
descendants will be hampered in their strivings for a better world by the 
burdens placed upon them by we, who were so foolish that we knew no remedy 
for differences but violence. So terrible is this load we have placed upon them 
that ninety-three cents out of every dollar collected for the expenses of govern- 
ment go to pay for past or to prepare for future wars. Yet we find these govern- 
ments still travelling the same dreary road. France has 1,024,000 men under 
arms; England is carrying on extensive investigations for the purpose of 
creating still more deadly poison gases, as well as other staggering prepara- 
tions for war; Japan, with her people facing starvation, is striving to keep up. 
The only people not arming more and more are those whose social structure 
has broken down or those yet under the heel of the conquerors. And this in 
spite of the fact that it is acknowledged that the financial systems of the 
world are staggering and that a continuation of militarism will bring collapse. 


There is no question about the state of mind of the people. Unanimously 
they stand for an end to the gigantic folly. This is a test, not of the minds 
of the mass of mankind, but of the ability of those who are in high places. 
The people do not want disarmament with emasculating evasions; they do 
not want the problem approached from a standpoint of the schemer for 
national advantage; what they want is an end to arms. They want to build 
without fear of destruction, to plan without danger of those plans being 
shattered. They want to toil for other ends than to pay for battleships and 
cannon. They want to raise sons and daughters for nobler ends than to be 
fodder for the Beast. 

The statesman who ignores this world wide seeking, or the politician 
who is too short sighted to realize it, has fallen on evil days. The people 
who make wars possible have decided to make them impossible. 














Conference will be governed by public 

opinion. The Versailles Treaty re- 
flected the overwhelming public opinion, 
at the time it was signed, of Great Britain, 
France and the other victorious nations 
chiefly concerned in the settlement. That 
treaty opened the flood-gates of discussion 
throughout the world and it was then for 
the first time America began to give her 
best thought and energies to international 
questions. A new public opinion is now 
being formed, with America in the lead, 
and that public opinion is in a position 
absolutely to dominate the Washington 
gathering. 

Of course public opinion may abdicate 
during the conference; it may decide that 
upon these questions of the relation of our 
nation to other nations there must and can 
be no differences among Americans. And 
where there are no differences there is no 
need for discussion; all decisions can in 
that case be left to America’s four official 
delegates, and public opinion will neither 
crystallize nor function. But such abdica- 
tion, if it occurs, will be deliberate; it will 
be due to our own feeling that we do not 
know just what we want or just how badly 
we want it, that is, how much we are willing 
to sacrifice to get what we want—and that 
therefore the only thing to do is to leave 
everything to our rulers and leaders. 

But if we abdicate, we must not try to 
make rulers and leaders the scapegoats for 
our own sins of omission and commission. 
It was the French and British peoples and 
not merely their governments who were at 
war with the German people and dictated 
the terms of peace. It is these peoples, 
with others, who have joined the American 
people in calling the Washington Conference. 
Leaders did not “bungle the peace” at 
Versailles; in so far as it was bungled the 
public opinion of France and England was 
mainly responsible. It is not politicians 
that “build up artificial economic barriers 
between nations” but the nations them- 
selves. Also where race hatred exists it 
exists among the masses. In our times 
neither leaders nor peoples, as a rule, have 
“wanted war;”’ but when the arbitrament 
of arms has been preferred to the abandon- 
ment of some cherished interest, idea or 


O* E thing is certain, The Washington 


Will Public Opinion Abdicate? 


By W1.L1AM ENGLISH WALLING 
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principle, it has been the people, in most 
cases, who have “willed the war.” 

The one certain way to make the confer- 
ence fail is for the people to refuse to re- 
examine their own opinions and motives, 
to fail to make up their minds, and to 
endeavor to put off all their past failures 
and future responsibilities on rulers and 
leaders—who will then be in a position to 
decide everything (and do nothing) accord- 
ing to the ancient and accepted usages of 
secret diplomacy. But questions to be 
discussed at Washington are so large that 
no important phases can be kept from 
public knowledge no matter how secretive 
some of the diplomats may be—provided 
public opinion is reasonably united, sure 
of itself, and determined to get certain 
results, it can direct the conference. 

Whence comes this weak and futile outcry 
against leaders which is furnished us in 
lieu of any constructive program? Some 
of it comes from the Bolshevists and other 
revolutionary pacifists who will howl just 
as wildly against the most progressive as 
against the most reactionary international 
settlement. But there are also the political 
“outs,” would-be leaders, who cry out 
against all leaders as long as they, them- 
selves, are not in office. Neither the revolu- 
tionists nor these partisan politicians who 
make a profession of oppositionism want 
or expect the people to tell the leaders what 
they shall do and then make them do it. 
They have no constructive program. If 
they wanted to do anything constructive 
the last thing they would do would be to 
distract attention in this way from the 
real issue—the formation of a powerful, 
sane, and progressive public opinion in the 
leading civilized nations. 

It is not leaders in official and responsible 
positions we have to fear, for—willingly or 
unwillingly—these must obey public opinion ; 
it is the sinister demagogues such as the 
millionaires that own or control some of 
our leading newspapers and weeklies who, 
by poisoning the wells of information and 
appealing to every racial prejudice, would 
make the formation of any strong or intel- 
ligent public opinion impossible. It is this 
kind of “leader,” whose sole object is to 
gain power themselves, that are trying to 
turn the public mind away from the real 
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issue, “what do we want,” to an attack on 
leaders actually in power because they 
stand in the way of their own personal 
ambitions and greed. 

If the conference fails it will be due to 
these misleaders of public opinion—men 
who are themselves immune from public 
control and rarely occupy any position of 
responsibility where the people can compel 
them to obey. At the best they are to be 
found, occasionally, isolated in our legisla- 
tive halls where their voice is heard only 
through the support they get from the 
demogogic press. 

Here is the one danger of failure. Let the 
people ignore these futile attacks on leaders 
and governments. Let us make up our 
minds what we want and what we are willing 
to give to get it. Let us then organize 
public opinion and leaders and governments 
will be compelled to follow. 

A leading newspaper has said, “Arming 
is caused by national policies, and until 
they are modified or brought under a 
comprehensive agreement there can be no 
general cutting down of military burdens.” 
Which policies, displeasing to other peoples, 
does our public opinion propose to moderate 
or sacrifice? 

The larger part of the nations are in the 
League. American opinion is prejudiced 
in various degrees (both rightly and wrongly) 
against that organization. But do we pro- 
pose—at least—to meet it halfway? 

We are the great creditor nation. Do 
we propose to maintain a cold-blooded and 
selfish view of these war debts or are we 
willing to reach some kind of a compromise 
with our struggling and suffering debtors? 

Those who are making the most noise 
about absolute and immediate disarmament 
and putting all responsibility on fictitious 
leaders (there are almost no leaders today 
independent of public opinion) are the very 
ones who are opposing every concession to 
other peoples and trying to get us to ignore 
every one of the American causes of foreign 
armaments. 

Does public opinion ask the impossible 
of our “leaders”? Do we want them to get 
the other nations to disarm (in order that 
we may be able to disarm)—without per- 
mitting them (our leaders) to make any 
important concessions whatever to the 
public opinion of other countries? If this 
is our attitude, nothing could suit secret 
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diplomacy better. The conference will be 
able to do nothing, the blame will be put 
on those “wicked foreign governments” 
(not the peoples, of course), and diplomacy 
and armament will resume their accustomed 
course. 

It is notorious that some of the most 
vociferous advocates of disarmament (with- 
out removing the causes of armament) have 
been most violent in their denunciations 
of all foreign rulers and governments. But 
governments are the only effective means 
of expression nations have in relation to 
other nations. Moreover democratic govern- 
ments usually express public opinion and 
in a crisis their actions and policies are 
nearly always approved by the peoples 
they represent. There will never be any 
radical limitation of armaments as long as 
ignorant and prejudiced manipulators of 
public opinion set us against all other 
nations under the pretext that we are 
attacking governments and not peoples. 
This is an attitude that will drive us straight 
towards war. 

These are the dangers we must avoid; 
but what must we do? It is not to be sup- 
posed that any of the national leaders or 
governmental delegates at the conference 
will be anxious to change radically a single 
one of those policies of their own nations 
which furnish the grounds for the heavy 
armament of other countries. Nor will they 
be forced to any radical concessions by the 
popular opinion of other lands than their 
own. It is only as the people of each country 
demand a conciliatory policy from its own 
delegates that anything worth while will 
be accomplished. 

Each nation is responsible for its own 
public opinion. England, France, and Japan 
must each examine itself. Our business is 
with America. What are we ready to con- 
tribute to world peace? When we ask for 
the open door in China do we mean a 
policy shaped mainly for the benefit of 
China or a policy shaped mainly to our own 
interest? When we propose that the Japan- 
ese be admitted to China’s markets and raw 
materials on equal terms do we realize that 
because of Japan’s proximity to China and 
distance from all other markets and raw 
materials, this principle means that the 
Japanese would naturally have by far the 
largest share? When we exclude the Japan- 
ese people from our shores and try to keep 
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them from annexing slices of China do we 
feel the obligation to give their trade and 
industry a compensating outlet in other 
directions; or is our general policy dictated 
by race prejudice? 

Then there is the question of the control 
of the seas. The simplest way would be a 
tacit understanding with Great Britain or 
with Great Britan and Japan. Have we 
thought how all the other peoples (not 
merely their governments and _ leaders) 
would naturally regard such an exclusive 
understanding? Do we want any kind of 
an exclusive understanding with the world’s 
greatest Empire? Are we not absolutely 
obligated to form or to enter into “an 
association of nations’? What is the 
alternative? 

In a word, is the attitude of the public 
mind all take and no give? We want to be 
relieved of taxes for armament, of trade- 
destroying friction with other nations, and 
of the danger of war. Is there any discus- 
sion whatever of the price we must be 
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ready to pay for these advantages? 

Whatever happens America will lead. 
Either we shall become the great imperial- 
istic nation trying to force the other peoples 
to accept our views and policies by the 
threat of economic or military compulsion 
or we shall meet their views and policies 
half-way and lead in the permanent organi- 
zation of the nations for cooperation, dis- 
armament, and peace. 

And the conference must either do some- 
thing radical or, by its failure, it will leave 
us not where we are but much nearer to 
war. A trifling decrease in armaments—an 
almost certain result of the conference and 
comparatively easy to attain—will be worse 
than nothing. The settlement of a few minor 
causes of friction will merely accentuate the 
failure to make substantial progress with the 
graver international difficulties at stake that 
will remain. 

The problem of world peace can be settled 
neither by the sinking of obsolete battle- 
ships nor by the trading of Yap for Guam. 





The Time is Here 


By Joun A. VOLL 
President, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 


| exe who have suffered the hardships, 
anxieties and stress of an inadequate 
wage and unemployment that prac- 
tically all wage earners must undergo, hail 
the disarmament conference with a solemn 
prayer for light and guidance to those 
upon whom the great responsibility for 
disarmament rests. 

It is the laborer and those dependent 
upon him upon whom the burdens, hard- 
ships and sufferings of war fall heaviest 
and anything proposed or designed to 
bring about disarmament or preserve peace 
in the world arouses his interest beyond 
comprehension. 

The wage earner, who must give up his 
peaceful pursuits, his family, and home and 
go to the front to defend them and his 
liberty with his life every time a grasping, 
ambitious and unscrupulous nation feels 
itself strong enough to carry out its un- 
natural and immoral designs, looks upon 
the disarmament conference about to con- 
vene in Washington as a ray of light from 
heaven, bidding the oppressed and down- 





trodden to hope and pray for understanding 
and agreement that will minimize the de- 
struction of life and property and stop the 
further arming of nations. 

Former President Wilson, in his address 
to the Paris Conference, said: ““Gentlemen, 
the select classes of mankind are no longer 
the governors of mankind. The fortunes 
of mankind are nowin the hands of the plain 
people of the whole world. Satisfy them 
and you have justified their confidence not 
only, but have established peace. Fail 
to satisfy them and no arrangement that 
you can make will set up or steady the 
peace of the world.” 

The Paris conference failed to satisfy 
because it made no provision for disarming 
though people the world over were clamor- 
ing for it. Today the majority of nations 
are on the verge of bankruptcy and their 
people suffering. A colossal debt is being 
borne by nearly all nations which will 
necessitate the bending of backs of the 
people of these nations in hard and irksome 
toil for generations to come even, if there is 


























disarmament now and no further debt 
added. Can it be that our present civili- 
zation has reached its zenith, that the con- 
ference will be a failure, and that society 
is about to lose its power to govern in ac- 
cordance with the laws of God? 

We can not conceive, however, that the 
conference will end in failure and that society 
will thus be left in fear and trembling of 
what must happen if the nations continue 
their preparations for destruction of each 
other. We have abiding faith that the time 
is here and that the hour has struck when 
brute force must give way to intelligence 
and understanding, when the efforts of 
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nations will be turned to work of construc- 
tion instead of to work of destruction, when 
the vast majority of the peoples of the 
civilized parts of the earth are ready to 
rise in their might and say that war and 
preparations for war must cease. 

Unless there is disarmament the late 
war was fought in vain and democracy has 
been shorn of its victory. Let us then indi- 
vidually and collectively impress upon all 
who take part or who attend the conference 
the determination of the people of this 
country to do their part toward bringing 
about agreement and lighten the burdens 
that now weigh so heavily upon all. 





Disarmament 


By James Lorp 
President, Mining Department, A. F. of L. 


in our country, who believes in life, 

liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
must have a great desire for the reduction 
and eventual abolition of armaments. 

But the real reduction or eradication of 
armaments does not rest with any one coun- 
try. It is the common problem of all coun- 
tries, great and small. One country can do 
much in molding opinion or creating plans 
of procedure, but no country, under present 
conditions in the world, can with any meas- 
ure of safety throw away its armaments 
individually. There must be cooperation by 
other countries and everttually by all coun- 
tries. 

As conditions are now, there exists 
throughout the world all the elements of war, 
which when assembled mean greater havoc, 
cruelty and destruction than any preceding 
war has. A stock of gunpowder, dynamite, 
T. N. T., a group of buildings and a com- 
munity of people, and a horrible tragedy is 
assembled by the mere application of a 
match by an idiot or a child. 

No race and no nation can be secure as 
long as it is possible to assemble these ele- 
ments of destruction. And as long as these 
elements of destruction are maintained by 
the peoplesof the earth, they will be assembled, 
Somewhere, somehow. 

A man does not establish his equity on 
earth by surrendering to attack or threat- 


Ga owt every intelligent man or woman 





ened attack. When an attack is deliberately 
made, fight or surrender become the alter- 
natives. The question, then, is general dis- 
armament and courts for the intelligent solu- 
tion and adjudication of differences. The 
general tendency of the tuman race has been 
to arm to insure its own peace, and this 
same process has resulted in horrible war and 
carnage down through all the vistas of time. 

What, then, is the best way for us to pro- 
ceed to bring about a progressive reduc- 
tion or abolition of armed force? It is my 
opinion that the forward-looking govern- 
ments of the world, even under present un- 
favorable conditions, can do a great deal by 
agreements for the reductions of armaments, 
but even so, the possibilities of evading agree- 
ments and regarding treaties as scraps of 
paper must all be reckoned with. 

It is my opinion that no real or lasting 
agreement can be reached on the question 
of disarmament until international agree- 
ments are reached on other matters that are 
related thereto. Wars, stripped of all their 
petty side issues, are nearly all commercial 
wars—wars of aggression for markets, wars 
of gain for some group. There was no dis- 
pute about the Alaskan boundary till the 
vast mineral wealth of the North became 
evident. The powerful nations have gone 
into Mexico for what they could take out of 
Mexico. This has been true of the world at 
large. Powerful countries have not exploited 
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weaker countries less than they could pos- 
sibly help. 

A general agreement throughout the world 
regarding production would open the way to 
every other conceivable necessary agreement. 
A chartered group of authorized representa- 
tives of the different countries could agree on 
intelligent minimum standards that were 
general in their application and thug erect 
the foundation for placing the production 
and commerce of the world on a fair basis. 
Under such arrangement the man from the 
Balkans, the man from the Orient, and all 
others, in asking for admission would be told, 
“yes, we welcome you in here with us, but 
there are some rules and minimums that you 
must consider, that you must carry into 
effect, before you can be entitled to the 
protection of this charter. We, in Britain 
and America have generally established in- 
dustry on the eight-hour basis. We have 
demonstrated that a man or woman can give 
as much productive service in twelve months 
at eight hours a day as in any number of 
hours. So you will be pledged to inaugurate, 
as soon as practicable, the eight-hour system 
of work, except in extraordinary conditions. 
And you must pay women the same wages 
as men for the same work performed. And 
you must send your children to school, as you 
would not expect the heads of families in 
other countries to compete with child labor 
in your country. We will all prosper by 
adopting and applying these minimums from 
time to time regarding the health and well- 
being of our producers, and the theory of 
sanitation, of compensation and liability in 
industry, of education and culture will with 
your help and cooperation be correctly 
worked out from time to time, just as time 
and experience warrant. And when these 
minimums, carefully arrived at, are estab- 
lished in the world, you who have, because 
of peculiar climatic or other conditions, 
produced some commodity in excess of your 
needs, will logically. go to the markets of 
those who have been denied your product, 
but who have been compensated by an 
abundance of other products that you need. 
Thus the way will be opened for the freedom 
of the ports and seas of the world to all men 
and nations, the tariff monger will be for- 
ever stilled, and the fundamental cause of 
war removed.” 
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Then would the peoples of the earth begin 
to live in better environment and think in a 
straighter line. Then would it be possible for 
the economi¢e boycott to be applied to any 
country who would have the temerity to 
break the covenant and start warfare. This 
economic boycott, applied in such a way to 
the exports and imports of the belligerent 
country, would preclude the necessity of re- 
sorting to force, and the matter pending 
would atitomatically go to arbitration. 

This outline, roughly drafted, forms the 
basis of the program that in my opinion must 
be set up to insure posterity against the 
nightmare of war. Each step we would take 
in this direction would lighten the tension 
and burden for all mankind. 

As things are now, a tremendous war is 
again possible between the powerful nations 
of the world, who are predominantly of the 
white race, as the dominant civilization of 
the world is white. If it is to be that the 
white race again embarks on a combat of 
extermination, a unity of the Asiatic, the 
Mohammedan, and certain speculating ele- 
ments in the world would be in the position 
of destroying the white civilization, of over- 
running Europe, of establishing a barbarism 
that might suibmerge the white race in its 
entirety. Shutting our eyes to this possi- 
bility accomplishes nothing; when we open 
them again, it is there. 

It is the duty of men to subscribe to any 
——s plan, under existing conditions, that 
will operate to reduce or keep within bounds, 
existing aramments, but we must look deep 
for all the causes of war, and give our best 
consideration to them, rather than considering 
the effects. 

Under existing conditions there can be a 
differentiation made between the armaments 
of pure defense and the armaments of at- 
tack. We will hesitate, while things are as 
they are in the world, to weaken or allow to 
deterioriate our coast defenses on the Pacific. 
Other possibilities above our own desires 
must be considered therein. The beginning 
of universal disarmament will be made by a 
unity of all nations working together for the 
elimination of all the contributing causes of 
war, and when this is done the age-sought 
solution will follow. 





Shall Nations Disarm 


For Human Progress? 


By HuGH FRAYNE 
Organizer, American Federation of Labor 


HALL the nations of the world disarm 
and international peace take the place 
of war? Shall the United States take 

the initiative in this direction so that the 
danger of future wars shall be eliminated? 
The most ardent advocates of this move- 
ment are unanimously in favor of it and are 
backed by the strongest reasons why it 
should be brought about. 

As war in some form or other has always 
existed it can not be expected that the mere 
passing of resolutions by a group or groups 
of people will be sufficient to convince and 
bring forcibly home to the people of America 
that war must cease through disarmament. 
There must be a nation-wide educational 
movement started by an effective mobiliza- 
tion of humanitarian groups of citizens who 
believe in disarmament, and through facts 
and figures that can not be refuted prove to 
all that the only hope of the future of 
America and the rest of the world lies in 
disarmament. It will prevent our country 
or any other from planning or fighting when 
they have no destructive machinery on 
land or sea to provoke a war or to fight one. 

Advanced thinkers and advocates of this 
movement are practically all of the opinion 
that it would be unwise on the part of the 
United States to immediately disarm while 
other nations remain at full fighting strength 
and continue planning an extension of 
their war program. Such a decision on our 
part would leave us at the mercy of the rest 
of the world who could, if they desired, 
destroy us over night, but the people of the 
United States must declare against future 
war at once and demand that our govern- 
ment, through its regularly constituted au- 
thorities, place itself squarely on record in 
favor of disarmament and use all its power 
and influence with other nations to take 
similar action. This can be done without 
any danger of the rights of nations being 
trespassed upon. This declaration on the 
part of our government would go far in creat- 
ing sentiment favorable to the abolishment 
of war and its destructive force and would 
establish peace and harmony among the 
nations of the world. 

So long as war is recognized and accepted 
by nations as a means to determine their 
rights by might, just so long will the evil 


effects of war be a burden upon the peoples 
of the world, a burden in preparation for war, 
during the time of war and after the war is 
over. Its terrible effects and consequences 
are always apparent. In construction, 
destruction and reconstruction the horrors 
of war are ever before us. 

Instead of building warships and other 
machines of destruction, let us build mer- 
chant ships of peace, turn our munition 
plants into factories for the production of 
commodities for the consumption and needs 
of the people. The battlefields of the world 
should: be used for agricultural purposes 
and for the building and development of 
cities for human habitation, where the peo- 
ple may live in peace and harmony. Let us 
stop war preparations of all kinds, including 
the training of men to fight and kill. Let 
us organize for peace and against war—for 
construction, not destruction. Let our 
slogan be, war among nations must stop, 
and the United States must make that de- 
claration in the most emphatic terms as the 
wish and the desire of the American people. 

There are a number of small but power- 
ful and influential groups in this and other 
countries who stand for war as against peace 
as it means, through the power of money, 
that they may dominate and dictate the 
policies which they stand for, which are 
militarism, bureaucracy and autocracy as 
against democracy and the wishes of the 
masses of the peoples. These selfish inter- 
ests must be made to realize that human 
life and human progress are the most sa- 
cred rights of all and those who gain riches 
and power through war must listen to the 
voice of the people. Their greed for expan- 
sion and personal gain must cease. The in- 
ventions and construction of all kinds in 
future must be for the safeguarding of the 
human race and the progress of the world, 
and not for its destruction. 

There are some workers within the ranks 
of organized labor who foolishly believe 
that disarmament would work a hardship 
upon them by depriving them of employ- 
ment in shipyards and factories where mate- 
rials for war are made. Of course, facts © 
dispute this theory. When we discontinue 
building battleships, submarines, bombing 
planes, when we discontinue making muni- 
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tions and other armaments for war, that 
money will be used to build a merchant 
marine, schools, colleges, factories and 
workshops that will be better for the worker 
financially and otherwise and for the nation 
as a whole. Whatever gain has been made 
by the workers in the way of establishing 
higher wages and standards of living as a 
result of the world war has been taken from 
them by the aftermath of the war through 
unemployment, taxation, high rents and the 
cost of living commodities generally which 
is more than any war can compensate them 
for. 

The world war was fought to establish 
world peace and democracy. Germany, 
the cause of the war, was compelled.to dis- 
arm. let the rest of the nations do so by 
voluntary agreement. Instead of organizing 
for future wars let us organize for permanent 
international peace. 

We all remember November 11, 1918. 
Notwithstanding the fact that we were 
united as a nation and determined to do our 
share in winning the world’s war, the an- 
nouncement of the armistice was the most 
joyous news and thrilled the peoples of the 
world more than any other happening 
since the world began. The evidence of 
joy of men, women and children in our own 
country, which was similar in all others, is 
beyond words to express. If there were ever 
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any doubt in the mind of any one that the 
people were tired and sick of war, that was 
clearly dispelled by the demonstration in our 
own and other countries when the word 
was flashed around the world that war had 
ceased and with it the destruction of human 
life and property and the desire, through 
greed, of a nation to ruJe the world. 

The American Federation of Labor, true 
to its ideals and traditions and following 
out its unchangeable attitude of opposition 
to war, must in this instance blaze the trail 
in the movement for disarmament. Through 
its organized forces, representative of all 
elements of religious and political creeds 
and beliefs, it is best fitted to assume this 
great humanitarian task. It has no selfish 
motive to serve and no hope of gain except 
that it is willing to do its full duty in being 
helpful in bringing to the attention of all, 
irrespective of what station in life they oc- 
cupy, that the fullest happiness and enjoy- 
ment of life can never be attained until war 
has been made impossible by the nations of 
the world agreeing to disarm. Shall we live 
in peace with each other by disarming or 
shall we destroy humanity and the world 
by continuing to increase our war strength? 

There is but one answer—international 
peace by disarmament of the nations of the 
world for human progress. 





Thoughts on 


Disarmament 


By R. W. WarrEN > 


The International Steel and Copper Plate Engravers’ League 


bugle’s sounded the call to the armies 

of the Allies and Central Powers to 
“cease firing.” The clarion notes were 
waved from front to front, from post to 
post, telling the glad tidings that an armis- 
tice had been declared. 

For three years the thoughts of the 
nations at war have been diverted from the 
immediate necessity of perfecting more ter- 
rible instruments for the destruction of 
property and human_lives. 

Their thoughts have been turned to the 
task of removing as far as possible the grue- 
some signs of devastation caused by war. 
The clearing of the fields to make them safe 
for the husband-man, the building of shel- 


| eae years have passed since the 


ters for the homeless, providiag work places 
for labor that has returned from the task 
of making devices with which to maim or 
destroy their fellow-man, to the making of 
necessities of many kinds that can be mar- 
keted for money with which to carry on the 
work of peace. And while men labor they 
think and reflect. They think of wars ter- 
rible toll of life, of the multitudes of maimed 
and wounded, of friends and loved ones who 
are missing; destroyed perhaps by some fell 
devices fashioned by their hands. Horrified 
and appalled by the thought they cry aloud: 
“God hasten the day aud aid men to devise 
a plan that will make war impossible.” 
Blessed will be the memory of those who, 
through love for man, shall perfect a plan 














that will lift from the shoulders of the na- 
tions, the burden and sia of maintaining 
great armies and vast uavies for the purpose 
of settling differences of opinion when they 
shall arise. 

Armament makes, not for peace but for 
war, and the upkeep and maiutenauce 
of armies aid navies are as millstones, tied 
to the necks of the people of the natioits who 
use them. If one begins to think of what 
can be done with the vast sums of money 
spent annually for equipments for the army 
and for building warships for the navy, oue 
simple illustration will make one visualize 
more stupendous possibilities all making 
for the welfare of man. The cost for four 
up-to-date battleships will coustruct a hard- 
surfaced highway running east and west of 
our contimeat from New York to San 
Francisco and auother running north aad 
south from the Gulf of Mexico to the Cana- 
diau Border. These highways would be 
permanent and useful and make labor for 
thousands of needy men; but the four war 
vessels would be obsolete in ten years time, 
and have to be broken up or used as targets 
i navy, remains the order of today. The 
question has often been asked ‘“‘Is the world 
in which we live better or worse than it was 
2,000 years ago?” In morals, yes, there is 
no question but what the greater portions of 
the peoples of civilized nations are today 
of a higher moral character, than before the 
adveat of Christianity. Christianity in the 
advance of knowledge has revolutionized 
society aud people are generally better for its 
coming. 

The author of Christianity told the peo- 
ple of His time, 2,000 years ago that peace 
ou earth, could sever be achieved with the 
sword. While the nations have not as yet 
discarded the sword, as a means of settling 
their disputes aid differences of opi:ion they 
have not learaed that the sword is not 
indispe:isable. 

So far as ca:a be recalled, America is the 
first sation to come forward a:id ask for aa 
houest expression of opinion on the subject 
of disarmament. , 

It is, at least e:rcouraging that America’s 
invitatio:1 to the :atio1s has bee:1 accepted 
by many of them, a:d that the questio:: will 
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be carefully considered, for it is a complicated 
one and requires deep study. 

America can champion the subject for 
she is free from many of the perplexing en- 
tanglements that other nations will have to 
consider. A nation that has never planted 
her flag anywhere outside her border except 
for the purpose of aiding, a righteous cause. 
A nation which has mever been aggressive, 
slow to anger, but which has never turned 
backwards, after having decided to go 
forward. 

The delegates of the nations that will 
meet here in the Capital City of the United 
States to deliberate on the question of 
disarmament will find that America, having 
proclaimed herself in favor of it, will go as 
far as any (but no further, let us hope). 
To junk ship for ship from her navy and drop 
man for man from her army, with the rest 
of the nations, to make for and preserve 
everlasting peace. 

The time has uot yet come when more 
than partial disarmament can be con- 
sidered, perhaps no more than a tentative 
plan, can be drawn up at that time, to be 
enlarged upon later. 

The invitation that America has extended 
to the nations will never be recalled by her. 
It stands, as does her flag, symbolic of her 
sincerity in all things that make for the free- 
dom and uplift of maz. 

From a Christian and moral standpoint, 
armament is wrong, and maketh for distrust 
aud a false conception of power and great- 
ness in any nation. From the standpoint 
of the Old World regime, might is right, 
the nation that could make the largest 
display of power with its army and its navy 
stood not upon the question of right or 
wroug. That which it has obtained from its 
neighbor by conquest and from coveteousness 
must be maiutained at all hazard. Unfortu- 
nately, this is the position that the majority 
of the uatioas, Christian a:d uaChristian, 
find themselves in today. They wish to 
maintain everything they have acquired, and 
are fearful of the consequeuces should they 
in any way lose the balance of power to do 
so. The power of force as represented by 
armament. 





Charters have been issued from September 1, to and including September 30, as 


follows: Central labor unions, 1; local trade unions, 1; federal labor unions, 3; total, 5. 








The Workers Demand An End of Wars 


By E. J. MANION 
President, The Order of Railroad Telegraphers 


ONSIDER this fact: The Battle of 

Waterloo, one of the engagements 

said to be among the few great and 
decisive contests, was fought within the 
limits of a field not greater than twenty-five 
square miles. For days the people, non- 
combatants, in that territory had notice 
of the battle and had opportuaity to go 
away from there, taking their women and 
children and such movable property as they 
could, with them. 

Excepting on the roads leading to the 
battlefield and on the field itself, non- 
combatants were safe from the terrors that 
went with an army in those days. With 
the further exception of the hardships of 
travel under such conditions, the loss of stock 
and crops that could not be carried away, the 
destruction of buildiags withia the territory 
fought over and the mental worries attend- 
ing, those living within the vicinity of the 
combat were safe from the alarms and dan- 
gers of the battle. That was in the early 
part of the nineteeuth century. 

Come, now, to war as it is fought in these 
days and see a battle line stretching some 
1,200 miles across Europe and into Asia— 
from the fields of Flanders on the west to the 
birthplace of the Prince of Peace on the east. 
That line is not less than twenty miles 
in depth with but few breaks therein, aid is 
the scene of and center for sudden and ap- 
palling death and awful aud agonizing tor- 
ture, as the modern body-smashing, bone- 
breaking, tissue-destroying aud nerve-shock- 
ing devices, methods and weapons are 
brought into play. 

The sounding of big aud little guns; the 
shouts, groans and cries of the wounded 
and the dying, never cease aloug that line. 
The air above it is foul with the stench 
arising from the decaying a:d rotting flesh 
of men and animals, while the liviag, who 
make up the forces ou each side, wallow in 
mud and filth indescribable. 

Consider this further fact: During the last 
year of the World War the long-range gun 
and airship coytinually widexed the battle 
line and extended it into new fields, watil, 
toward the last, for a space of 300 miles 
beyond the actual battle lime, no man, 
woman, or child, combatant or non-comba- 
tant, could escape from the danger of 
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agonizing injury, fearful wounds and awful 
death. 

Over and out of the clouds came the air- 
ship and dirigible, raining on all below 
bomb, shell and bullet, making the day a 
shambles and the night full of terror. On 
the seven seas and under, lurked the sub- 
marine wolf, ready to spriagand kill. In all 
lands stark oppression of ideas, thought aid 
decency ran riot, crazed with opportunity to 
hurt, imprison and destroy. Throughout the 
world liberty was in chains, freedom was not 
and no man was secure. Stealing, swiadli:g, 
cheating were the order of the day aiid those 
who stole, swindled and cheated were 
exalted and adored. That was and is war. 

After the war was ended we were told by 
officials of the War Department a gas had 
been evolved so powerful for harm that if a 
ton of it was deposited o1 a city the size of 
Washington, no living thing—either human, 
animal or vegetable—within the limits of 
that city would be living ten hours after the 
bomb was dropped. This we know; that air- 
ships have traveled 300 miles carrying bombs 
weighing two tons and have, at the end of 
the trip, dropped those bombs against a 
ship 4,000 feet below. Also we know that gas 
has been madeso destructive that anything 
it touches withers and dies. 

Having considered those things, under- 
stand and know that war reaches all now: 
That no more will there be a certain terri- 
tory set off as the field of combat in which a 
few chosen men shall engage and therein 
settle the matter at issue: That in the future 
the front will be the reach of the gun, flyiag 
limit of the airship and cruising radius of the 
submarine—and we can then grasp the fact 
that the war of the future means world 
suicide. 

Men who would produce, build, make and 
keep the world as a habitation for maz, can 
not fuuction in the midst of war, riot or dis- 
order. All who feed the world, build the 
world, keep the world, must have peace, 
order and system so that they may, in order 
aud quietness, work—and ouly those who 
produce car feel aud k:ow the necessity for 
peace, order and system. 

Many there be who talk agaist war but 
cau never feel the necessity for the abolition 
thereof. I: the upper strata of their minds 
































may exist a thought that war is too brutal 
and awful a method for settling national and 
international questions and problems, but 
in the lower recesses of their minds exists the 
desire and hope for the profits that may be 
made out of war, the position and glory 
to be secured and the power that comes 
therefrom. 

All except those who work with hand and 
brain—those who produce—have the itch 
for war because of the gains they may enjoy. 
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Gamblers all, they are willing to take a . 
chance, but those who with brain and hand 
produce, are not gamblers. They may not 
and can not take chances and they must and 
will end war. 

Because of the facts set forth above, 
showing the necessity for the abolition of 
war, I hope and trust that the conference 
now about to meet will greatly aid in 
bringing about disarmament and the coming 
of Peace on Earth and Good Will to Men. 





Disarm 


By CHARLES E. COPELAND 
Grand President, Brotherhood of Railroad Patrolmen 


act in defense of his American liberty, 
the sanctity of his home and family and 
help this country to avert revolutions, such 
as that experienced in Russia and other 
foreign countries, he must awaken to action. 

The time for individual and concerted 
action is at hand. Fellow laborers, what is 
it that causes hard times, suffering, hard- 
ships and discontent? Wars. 

War means heavy taxation, through a 
drain upon the government funds. Last 
year Congress voted five and one-half 
billion dollars for government purposes, 
and as statistics show, out of every dollar 
of this vast sum, ninety-two and eight-tenths 
cents went for war purposes, while 7.2 cents 
was devoted to arts and process of peace. 
Men in favor of militarism will naturally 
advocate and fight for armament, as they 
feel safe in believing they can pile their 
back-breaking debts onto the laboring men 
as in the past. Can they get away with it, 
again? We have now an opportunity to 
show the power of the voice of labor, in a 
thunderous protest on Armistice Day, 
against this ‘“‘get rich quick” scheme of the 
militarists, backed by Wall Street and money 
lenders, at the cost of the laboring man. 

Our country needs no large military. 
A small standing army and navy is sufficient 
to stay off any “invasion” until, if need be, 
every American citizen, with the blood of 
freedom in his veins, can rush to arms in 
defense of our own country. A country 
that the laboring man built up, and a 
country that the laboring man will die for, 


[’ THE laboring man ever expects to 


if called upon in its defense. The laboring 
man does not want wars, does not look for 
wars. 

But it appears militarists and those in 
favor of armaments are looking for wars 
and want'wars, as it is to their gain. 

Armaments means heavy taxation on the 
laboring man, who can not afford it. No 
need of this taxation that armament will 
bring about, in order to fill the coffers of 
munition manufacturers and men who 
speculate in money lending to warring 
countries, who through their hired ‘mouth 
pieces” have been active in fomenting 
“war scares” and try to frighten this 
country into adopting war-like policies 
by increasing armaments, and even in their 
efforts become so bold as to attempt to 
bribe government officials. 

Remember, Mr. Laboring Man, that the 
armament firms and military boosters have 
a “solid” system of work, in order to deceive 
the general public, especially the laboring 
man. They have “‘rings;”’ they seek in every 
conceivable way to control the public press, 
in our own and in foreign countries, and so 
desperate are their schemes for armaments 
and a large military, in order to instill the 
war scare, that they cause false reports 
concerning the military and naval programs 
of different countries, in order to frighten 
our people in allowing this country to 
expend billions more in armaments, and 
maintaining a large military for their 
imaginary “bogie.” 

Who bears the bulk of these expenses? 
The laboring man. 
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Look at the awful conditions caused by 

“the World War. The laboring man worked 
for good wages, while the profiteer filled his 
coffers with millions. War is over, and the 
capitalist wants labor reduced now, but 
foodstuffs are still at war prices. The 
laboring man is facing a crisis; the country 
is facing a crisis. 

Will armament better these conditions? 
No! Consider the upkeep of heavy arma- 
ment and a large “ready to conquor the 
world” military and navy. Do not let the 
armament “bogie’’ that has become stale, 
frighten you any longer. Our country is so 









situated that a small standing army can 
defend it against any hurried invasion, and 
certainly our country does not intend to 
become inveigled into any foreign “brawls” 
just to enrich the owners and controllers of 
munition plants and foreign money lenders. 

Let us get very busy at this disarmament 
conference. Let every laboring man and 
lover of democracy, peace and freedom, 
make a vigorous protest against armament 
and large military and make secure the 
privileges intended in the Constitution of 
the United States. Let every voice ring 
out—disarm. 





From This Constant Danger Labor 
Demands to Be Free 


By J. W. KLINE 


General President, International Brotherhood Blacksmiths, Dropforgers and Helpers 


fare was the pagan method of settling 

tribal disputes. As the ‘war-gods 
smiled or frowned, so went the battle. 
Our war-god is much more powerful than 
any of the ancients’ deities and we have 
actually out paganned the pagan, for we 
worship the “science of war.” Saul slew 
his thousands and modern science murders 
her millions. 

War can be neither Christianized nor 
thumanized. The ideas and declarations of 
the thinkers of the world have been an 
expression of their conception of God. 
Some hold that He is a God of war, others 
claim that, as the Father of the Prince of 
Peace, He is the God of Peace. The latter 
comprehension of God, I think the vast 
majority of the American people believe 
as well. The masses of the world, whether 
they believe in the teaching of the Nazarene 
or no, are tired of war and will sanction any 
movement for its abolishment. I am quite 
sure that America will demand a ‘“‘roll-call”’ 
of her citizens before she enters again into 
Europe’s quagmire of royal corruption to 
the injury of her workers. 

At the first Hague Peace Conference, 
many years ago, the Czar of Russia pro- 
posed disarmament. It was looked upon 
with suspicion by some of the crown heads, 
especially by the Emperior of Germany; 
‘later the World War explained his attitude. 

America is proposing the limitation of 
armament. Will it be accepted? Not if 


HH ere wa teaches us that armed war- 


the gunmakers can prevent it. The evil 
genius of war wielded such a powerful 
influence in the late conflict that even the 
church was swept from her moorings. She 
is recovering, but in her weakened condition 
she was tempted into betraying her Master 
to the representatives of the Kingdom of 
Mammon for the tainted paltry thirty 
pieces of silver. 

This Great Republic of the West could 
have, by a firm declaration, disarmed the 
world the day the armistice was signed, 
had it recognized its great opportunity, 
but the same evil influence that rushed us 
into the war, was alert and instead of 
disarmament there was returned to us a 
group of war lords—impregnated with the 
militarism and autocracy that they were 
supposed to have crushed out of Europe. 

The war spirit still prevails in both 


.Europe and America. The army and navy 


are saturated with it; the conference will 
reveal it, and unless the public speaks in 
tones that can not be misunderstood, the 
demon war spirit will prevail. We have our 
Benedict Arnolds, who would betray the 
toilers; crush the spirit of freedom and thus 
chain to their war chariot the workingmen 
of America. I see a repeating of history 
where the burden of taxes forced the pro- 
ducers of wealth into the slough of despond 
and finally into abject slavery. Shall we 
permit our fair America to be the base of 
an international coterie of political in- 


triguers? Are we going to allow a group 
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of financiers to cater to a dying autocracy, 
or resurrect the fading splendors of a 
European militarism and establish it here? 

Our present war standards and military 
preparations are a challenge to every other 
nation. The same may be said of several 
other countries. However, we are in a 
position to take the lead and declare for 
disarmament; it is our sacred duty to do 
so and insist upon it. England will not 
lead, for her armies in India and Egypt 
are necessary under the present autocratic 
order, and the armies are there at the 
expense of the rest of the world. 

The greatest responsibility that has ever 
rested upon a nation—-that of disarma- 
ment—is now resting upon the United 
States, the great pacifier of the world. The 
whole suffering world has turned its face 
toward us. We can be the exemplar of 
Peace. Our duty is plain. Here is where 
the church and the workingmen can certainly 
strive together against their common enemy, 
the powers of darkness, an invisible govern- 
ment whose deeds are evil because they 
love darkness rather than light. 


Labor's Reasons for Disarmament 


Of all the factors making up the chain 
of reasoning favoring disarmament, the 
workers of the world present the very life 
elements of the important movement. Since 
the time when the comparatively few began 
to possess the earth, wars have been made 
in the interests of the governing classes, 
never to benefit the workers, who have 
slowly fought their way into a_ better 
condition through organization — trade 
unionism—the only thing that keeps them 
from abject slavery. 

When the representatives of five nations 
meet in Washington, on November 11th, 
to discuss the “limitations of armament,” 
they will face the solution of the greatest 
problem of civilization—tesolving itself into 
the ultimate destiny of the human race, 
sending it forward in hope and freedom 
irom the curse of war, through disarma- 
ment, or retarding the wholesome expan- 
sion of humanity by their reactionary deci- 
sion in favor of continued armament. 


Why Labor Should Favor Disarmament 


Plainly enough the question of disarma- 
ment concerns the workers more seriously 
than it does the capitalists or the non- 
working class—since from the former it 
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takes the comforts of life and for the latter - 
it simply piles up profits—unnecessary 
wealth that is menacing the world like a 
cloud of deadly gas. Labor’s reasons for 
disarmament are based on common justice 
—the right to live right—the gift of the 
Creator—when He made the world and 
gave it to mankind, with all its natural 
resources of wealth and splendor of beauty. 

The money lords make the war to in- 
crease their profit-making capacity and 
enrich themselves through added profiteer- 
ing privileges—not controlled by law, or 
rather smiled on by the subsidized or paid 
law makers. The workers fight the wars, 
make the ammunition that kills their brother 
workers in other countries, and reap the 
harvest of death, maimed bodies, wrecked 
lives and the burden of paying the war 
debt in taxes, high prices, and the ills of 
poverty in all of its ghastliness—the terrors 
of which have been recently shown in the 
auction sale of ex-service men—on the public 
block, in the city of Boston—to avoid 
starvation. 

The workers pay the penalty of wars in 
untold suffering, when the financial rulers 
deflate the currency or reduce the money 
circulation—after the inflated or increased 
money circulation period—during the war, 
when these crafty financiers paid high 
wages to workers to keep the war going. 
The period of reconstruction—following 
any war— brings with it decreased currency 
volume—teduction in wages, closing of 
manufactories, mills, mines, shops and 
other business plants, including the wrecking 
of thousands of small business concerns— 
producing the terrible unemployment situa- 
tion now facing America with all her wealth 
and glory of having fought for the salvation 
of democracy in its fullest sense. Disarma- 
ment or the doing away with war would 
make the above situation impossible, and 
in this great mission the workers are glo- 
riously interested—with everything to gain 
for their future uplift and general welfare. 


Hopes of the World’s Workers 


Consider the hardships inflicted upon 
helpless women and children by the double- 
dyed attrocities—known to have been 
committed by invading soldiers in France 
and Belgium, and then see one of the reasons 
why workers demand disarmament. Then 
come the hopes of workers in Great Britain, 
Japan, France and Italy—that their repre- 
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sentatives will see the sanity of cutting 
down the curse of war—by making the 
disarmament decision for the welfare of the 
workers and not for the legalized murderers 
who deal in human butchery for their own 
money profits. 


Grave and Serious Reasons for Disarmament 


Organized labor has every good reason 
under the sun to stand for disarmament 
since the workers and their children are 
the victims of the unholy habit of war 
making—-the work of the ruler class—never 
taking an active part in the cruel fighting, 
but sending to their death the enlisted and 
called service men, without a thought of 
their fate. Labor does the work of war; 
knows its cruelty and demands release from 
its burdens. The continuance of armament 
keeps the workers always subject to the 
will of unprincipled legislators and their 
bankers and backers, who smilingly declare 
for war—their big chance for profits. 

War devastates the country, degrades 
the soldiers through its cultivation of the 
killing desire, and leaves disease and ruin 
in its wake—to be borne by the workers, 
not by the favored few, who pull the strings 
and make the workers fight their wars or 
starve through unemployment—a disgrace 
to any civilized nation. Disarmament 
means release from the fear of another 
war, and in this all workers see signs of 
better times—when peace, real peace— 
holds the nations of the world in its benefi- 
cent embrace. Those who oppose disarma- 
ment are not friends of workers but their 
enemies, steeped in the greed that looks 
only to self-interest. 


On the Heights of Human Justice 


Labor’s reason for disarmament climbs 
to its highest peak of human judgment and 
ratifies its demands on the grounds of 
absolute justice to the workers whose 
labors have built the world—its railroads, 
bridges, palaces and boulevards, yet are 
subject to the moods and whims of capital- 
ists who turn the scales for or against the 
workers, as it suits their rates of profit 
making—using wars—as a big venture, 
massing fortunes out of the misery of the 
working classes. 

Out of this constant danger labor de- 
mands to be free through disarmament, to 
build their lives into worthy ones, exempt 
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from the imposition and interruption of war 
and all of its ungodly mission of cruelty to 
the children of one God. Labor’s demand 
for disarmament comes with the full under- 
standing of the power of the armament 
firms in their schemes of war-scares, and 
the propaganda of international armament 
rings and trusts that know how to sell 
arms to the governments. 

The military is a menace to the workers 
in times of strikes and labor pays for the 
power that oft deprives them of justice. 
Think of ninety-three cents out of every 
dollar spent by our government going to 
pay for past wars and in preparation for 
future ones—leaving seven cents out of 
each dollar to pay for the governmental 
upkeep. All this with the bonded debt 
that follows wars keep the workers for 
several generations paying for the profiteer- 
ing of the favored ones, and cuts hope from 
the calendar of the worker. Though the 
“limitation of armament conference” fails 
in its object, the workers in organized 
strength will continue to advance its claims 
in the name of mercy, justice and humanity, 
until disarmament becomes a reality. 

The voices of the mothers of our workers 
whose sons made the supreme sacrifice— 
call for disarmament in its broadest sense. 
War is bondage for the workers—it cuts 
out life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
and forces women to suffer deprivations 
almost unendurable. 

Women, under God’s law give life to 
men, nourish and rear them, hence right- 
fully demand the cessation of all wars. 
Rulers take these lives ruthlessly and call 
it patriotism. If a woman kills her own 
baby, she is punished according to the 
law for murder, yet the slaughtering of 
lives given by women is legalized by rulers 
and profiteering law makers who dare make 
war. 

From the degradation and hardships of 
war, whether matrons or maids, the women 
of the working classes urge their emancipa- 
tion through disarmament—the Christian 
solution of the problem now holding the 
attention and calling for the cooperation 
of all thinking men and women, who realize 
what the fate of humanity will be should 
the world continue in its mad policy of 
mowing down the workers that the favored 
few may gather in the dollars and live 
without work. Let the representatives at 

















theJcoming conference deal with the grave 
question in the light of reason, common 
sense and justice, imbued with a proper 
sense of the very holiness of their commis- 
sion, the adjustment of the world’s sad 
plight, the result of war. If not, who will 
blame the workers for refusing to produce 
war munitions finally? 


Labor's Opportunity to Express Its Demand 
For Disarmament 


For years the American Federation of 
Labor, at its national conventions, has 
voiced the sentiment of disarmament, and 
at the convention held in Denver, June, 
1921, it adopted a report laid before it by 
the Executive Council calling upon our 
government to take the initiative in an 
international movement to forward the 
cause of disarmament. This report had 
been approved by the Executive Council 
in May, several months before President 
Harding issued his invitation to the Great 
Powers to join in a conference to be held 
in Washington, to discuss and act upon the 
limitation of armament. 

As the American Federation of Labor 
has taken the lead in disarmament propa- 
ganda, we may well be proud of our part 
injthe coming demonstration on Armistice 
Day, November 11, 1921, when labor—in 
organization’s full expression of its Ameri- 
canism, pure liberty loving Americanism— 
will. show to the world its unalloyed interest 
in turning aside the brutal, destructive 
forces of war and supplanting them with 
the splendid constructive elements of science, 
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education, knowledge and creative ability, 
that peace alone can make possible for the 
citizens of all lands. 

Labor’s demonstrations in processions, 
speeches, flags and songs, will arouse public 
sentiment, and send the pulse of labor 
bounding through the heart of the nation. 
Labor is in the lead in this effort to escape 
from barbarism, the saving of the masses 
from the burdens of wars that leave the 
national treasury about bankrupt, unable 
to support the country’s own advancement 
in the arts of peace. 

Everywhere in your marches, on Armis- 
tice Day, display the banners, giving to the 
breezes the magnificent slogan: ““The time 
has come to disarm,” adopted by the 
A. F. of L., to show the earnestness of its 
members. 

Call upon all citizens to join you in 
sanctioning the democratic principle of the 
words uttered by Washington in his fare- 
well address to his countrymen: ‘“The love 
of liberty is interwoven in every ligament 
of your hearts.” Show the world that the 
workers of America have not lost their 
“love of liberty” so valiantly fought for 
and won by our Revolutionary fathers and 
mothers. The day will go down in history 
as one telling the strength of organized 
labor and its promise to help bring about 
the time when the stars and stripes, in its 
glory of red, white and blue, shall wave 
over millions of economically free workers 
—happy in their freedom—glad to live and 
be of service to humanity expanding under 
the highest civilizing forces, the results of 
disarmament. 





Labor Must Lead 


By T. C, CasHEN 
International President, Switchmen’s Union of North America 


people the world over feel that their 

interests should be protected in some 
-other manner than by the awful sacrifice 
of life and funds required in the past. 

Those doing the world’s honest work and 
upon whom the burdens of war chiefly fall 
are of the opinion that the time has arrived 
for a saner method of handling such differ- 
ences, whatever their nature or from whence 
they eminate. 

On Armistice Day there will be assembled 
in Washington representatives of several 
of the leading nations for the purpose of an 

-endeavor to arrive at some agreeable plan to 


[’ IS evident that the masses of the 





reduce substantially the burden of armament’ 

Any body of men thus delegated and 
striving faithfully to serve the world’s 
best interests in such capacity should be 
accorded the hearty cooperation of all those 
whose desires are to live in a peaceful world. 

And since organized labor in all countries 
must act as the chief asserting and propelling 
inspiration for those who do honest labor, 
because of the unorganized condition of 
those who have no union affiliations, it is 
indeed a most befitting time for this union- 
ized aggregation of workers to assert their 
desires for the settlement of international 
disputes by peaceful methods. 

















The Necessity of Understanding 


Autocratic Powers No Longer Menace, Removing Only Practical Objec- 
tions to Freedom From Armament Burden 


By EpcAr FENTON 
President, Oklahoma State Federation of Labor 


necessity of an understanding and 

agreement between nations for disar- 
mament is the effect of war upon both the 
victor and the vanquished. 

Since the greatest of wars with its great 
sacrifice of life, the demand has become al- 
most universal that some means be found 
to prevent its recurrence. And the world is 
now only beginning to recover from the 
material losses sustained during that period. 

It is proper, that on Armistice Day, 
when the representatives of the various 
nations meet to formulate a plan to relieve 
the people of the burden of maintaining 
great military establishments, that Labor’s 
voice be heard, for it is upon productive 
labor that this great burden rests. 

There have been but few wars that have 
uot been caused by a spirit of militarism. 
Wars for independence, for freedom, for 
the right of peoples to govern themselves, 
have iu most instances, been necessary be- 
cause of a prior war of conquest. Such wars 
have been fought in resistance to militarism. 

When America entered the war no people 
were more unamimous in their opinion or 
more loyal in the support of their govern- 
ment than the people of America. We had 
but one purpose. That purpose was to 
destroy the military machine that sought 
to dominate the world and to settle for all 
time the question of whether militarism of 
the principle of self-government should 
prevail. 

Organized labor was in accord with this 
purpose. The attitude of the American 
labor movement toward this question has 
been a consistent one. Its influence has 
always been given to the support of move- 
ments designed to prevent war and to pre- 
veat or limit the maintenance of great 
military establishments which coustitute 
both a tremendous burden upon the workers 
aud a menace to the peace of the world. 

It was in support of this principle that its 
representatives and authorized spokesmei 
declared, before the United States entered 


3 ie most convincing argument for the 
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the war, the purpose of organized labor of 
America: 

In peace or in war, in stress or in storm, to stand 
unreservedly by standards of liberty and the safety 
and preservation of the institutions and ideals of 
our Republic. 


This was not only a declaration of pur- 
pose; but a statement of Labor’s attitude 
toward militarism. In making it and in the 
performance of this self-imposed obliga- 
tion, organized labor was representative of 
the best ideals of America. 

When the armistice was signed on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, a prayer of thanksgiving arose 
from the hearts of millions, because the 
terrible sacrifice of life had ended and be- 
cause of the belief that the purpose of 
America and her Allies had been accom- 
plished. The war to end wars had been won. 
No more would we live in fear of war. Labor 
would be employed for the welfare and 
happiness of humanity and not for its 
destruction and the people would be relieved 
of the burden of the maintenance of arma- 
meats. It was that hope and that belief that 
caused the American people to sacrifice and 
to serve unitedly for the achievement of a 
common purpose. 

Formerly there might have been a practi- 
cal objection to disarmament because of the 
danger of aggression by autocratic powers 
that sought to check the growing tendency 
toward democracy and which constituted a 
constant danger to those nations having a 
democratic form of government. 

That source of danger no longer exists. 
The defeat of the autocratic, military powers 
responsible for the war has removed the only 
practical objection to an agreemeat between 
uations that will lead to disarmament and 
make secure the fruits of victory. 

Three years have passed since the ending 
of the war that was inevitable because of 
the constant threat of the domination of 
military powers and the purpose of the 
rulers of such nations to make secure their 
arbitrary authority, which existed only by 
virtue of the dominant policy of militarism. 
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Events of this period are convincing evidence 
that no nation can wage war against another, 
and when victorious, impose penalties that 
the guilt of the offending nation, or its rulers 
may justify and avoid the penalty imposed 
by the operation of natural laws. The mil- 
lions of idle workers in Europe and America 
and the misery and want in the homes of 
millions of toilers is the inevitable result of a 
conflict, not alone between armies and 
navies, but between whole nations, for which 
a military policy that causes the mainte- 
nance of great armaments is wholly respon- 
sible. 

It has been said by those who oppose dis- 
armameit and who usually attribute such a 
demand to sentiment and idealism, that 
previous conferences have failed to bring 
about even an agreement for limitation of 
armaments. 

Such conferences have failed largely be- 
cause they were held in the shadow of a mili- 
tary menace. Under such a condition no 
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practical plan could be adopted. That 
menace has been destroyed. Those respon- 
sible for it are no longer in authority. The 
demand for disarmament is all but universal. 
To fail to meet this demand is to deny that 
America and her Allies fought to destroy 
militarism. 

The Washington conference meets under 
more favorable conditions and the workers 
look to this conference for relief from the 
excessive burden of expenditures for mili- 
tary purposes that fall heaviest upon their 
shoulders. 

The response of labor to the calling of the 
conference on Armistice Day, the demcn- 
strations of approval and accord with its 
purpose, indicates a growing determination 
to relieve the workers of the burden of 
maintenance of armies and navies and to re- 
move the fear of war from the hearts of all 
peoples, so that in freedom and security the 
energies of mankind may be employed to 
promote its own welfare and happiness. 





Armistice Day, 1921 


By JouN H. WALKER 


President, Illinois State Federation of Labor 


UESDAY, November 11th, will be the 
iy third anniversary of the signing of 

the Armistice which ended the great 
world’s war which the powers of autocracy 
as examplified in their governments in the 
different countries of the world led by the 
Kaiser of Germany had initiated for the 
purpose of extending those powers and that 
kind of government over the entire world. 
And, on the other hand those governments 
which represented the furthermost develop- 
ment of responsiveness to the wishes of the 
people, in the world, the nearest to de- 
mocracies. 

The signing of that Armistice was an 
acknowledgment of defeat on the part of 
imperialism and autocracy, and, at the 
same time it was a declaration that the 
forces who represented the highest civiliza- 
tion there was on the part of the different 
countries on the earth, had won. 

And everywhere throughout the entire 
world the enlightened humanity, justice 
and liberty loving honest men and women 


will gather together and celebrate that 
occasion. And I believe that the labor 
movement of our state should take appro- 
priate steps to see that organized labor is 
fully represented in all of those functions 
in Illinois, because after all it is labor that 
pays the greatest price and makes the 
greatest sacrifices in every war. 

Labor did this in the last war, and because 
we believed that the side on which we were, 
winning this war meant retaining what of 
good in government, industrial, commercial 
and political life, fundamental rights and 
liberties for the common people, with the 
opportunity to not only preserve, but to 
improve upon them, and that had we lost, 
these would have been gone and the common 
people would have been subject to a dicta- 
torship headed by the imperial Kaiser, to 
be ruled and dominated as serfs and slaves 
on an animal plane for generations, the 
escape from which could only have come 
through a struggle of physical force in 
which the world again would have been 
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deluged with blood, millions of human 
beings would have died, with all the addi- 
tional consequent suffering and loss. 

I sincerely believe that we have real 
occasion and justification for joining in 
these services and in the general rejoicing, 
and for that reason I would recommend 
that we do so. However, the fact that we 
won in that struggle and that we retained 
those rights and that we have the oppor- 
tunity to improve upon them is no con- 
clusive proof that we will improve upon 
them, or that we wii] retain them. 

The outcome in that respect depends 
on what we ourselves do, and so I believe 
that because of what it means and the 
opportunity that it offers that we should 
take advantage of this occasion not only 
to rejoice in the victory and pay our re- 
spects to the men and women who died ard 
they who suffered and sacrificed to make 
that success possible, but that we should 
plan to retain and fortify ourselves in the 
retension of the things that are good and 
to improve upon them. 

And of all the things that in my judgment 
would mean most to us and that it would 
be most fitting to use this occasion for, to 
the end of betterment for our people, that 
of bringing about a state of mind that will 
lead to action being taken which will result 
in the abolishment of wars from off the 
face of the earth for all times would do the 
most good, and in my judgment no single 
step can be taken that will make for it in 
greater degree than the reduction and the 
entire elimination (if that is possible) of 
armaments for war purposes on the part 
of the different govérnments in the world 
by universal agreement. 

If that can be brought about, it will mean 
in the first place that even if war did develop 
(in spite of everything that could be done 
to prevent it) that it would minimize very 
considerably the cost in human life and 
suffering and the loss and destruction of 
materials of those wars, and in the degree 
those armaments and organizations for 
war purposes are reduced, it operates to 
minimize the possibilities of and the desire 
for war on the part of governments; and in 
proportion to their numbers, the more 
people there are that are not continually 
‘preparing to fight wars, and who are plan- 
ning to adjust their differences with other 
peoples by peaceful methods, the greater 
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are ‘the forces that are making for peace, 
the more influence they have making for 
peace, and the more resistence they can 
and will offer to those who are seeking wars. 

Incidentally the largest single item of 
taxation which the people have to pay and 
which comes primarily out of the labor of 
the working men and women and whom it 
lies most heavily upon, the reduction in 
armaments and war organizations will mean 
a correspondent reduction of that burden 
on the backs of those people. It will release 
for other useful services the labor of the 
men and wcmen who are employed for war 
purposes, thus making the burdens of the 
others that much lighter. And they who 
have been released from military service 
and who are devoting their time to useful 
service will also bear their share of that 
burden, thus lightening it again for the 
whole people. And every particle of what- 
ever is saved by the people by this reduction 
in armaments and war organizations they 
will be enabled to use, for a better and fuller 
life for themselves and their families; 
greater opportunity for resting; better 
conditions under which to toil; more recrea- 
tion ; decent pleasures of life, and the elimina- 
tion of that brute beast influence which 
necessarily develops on the part of those 
engaged in military services, or in connec- 
tion therewith; will make for a higher plane 
for the lives of all the people and a better 
civilization. It will also enable us to devote 
that much more of our funds for educational 
purposes which will give a better chance 
in life to all of our children. 

Because this subject is so large, covers 
and effects so many different activities and 
phases of our life, it is impossible in a brief 
article such as this to deal with it compre- 
hensively. I trust, however, that these few 
observations in connection with it may have 
given a better view of what this question 
means and that they may stimulate the 
membership into seeking a greater and 
fuller knowledge of the importance of this 
great accomplishment. 

Believing as I do that the more knowledge 
they get on the subject the stronger they 
will favor it and the harder and more 
efficiently they will work to bring it about. 

In connection with this activity, I would 
suggest that in all of these meetings that 
may be held everywhere on this day, that 
suitable and appropriate resolutions be 
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adopted declaring in favor of the total 
abolishment of war armaments and organ- 
izations on the part of the nations by 
universal agreement, and request our repre- 
sentatives in the disarmament conference 
that is to be held in Washington beginning 
on that day that they do everything that 
lies in their power to bring about the 
achievement of such an agreement and 
through it, the abolition of wars for all 
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time; and that in addition, between now 
and that time, and after the conference has 
begun that we render every assistance 
possible to those that are active in trying 
to bring this about and that we do every- 
thing that it lies in our power to influence 
those who have these matters in charge, 
to consummate this end, and to bring this 
blessing into the lives of the human race 
at the earliest possible moment. 





The Nations Must Agree 


By M. F. TicHe 


International President, Amalgamated Association of Iro1, Steel and Tin Workers of North America 


nations of the world to disarm than 

that of relieving the toiling masses from 
the enormous burden of taxation they are 
compelled to bear, that reason alone should 
be sufficient to justify the demand for a 
reduction of armament. In the last analysis 
it is they who produce the wealth of the world 
that largely bear the burden of war, although 
least able to do so. 

There are many other reasons for demand- 
ing that nations shall not continue to preach 
the doctrine of a higher civilization while 
practicing a system of atrocious barbarism. 

Every implement of warfare has for its 
purpose the taking of human life, therefore 
is directly in opposition to the cardinal 
principles of labor for the conservation of 
human life. 


lr’ THERE were no other reason for the 


Organized labor embraces in its disarma- 
ment program the lowly Carpenter of 
Nazareth’s precept, ““Peace on Earth, Good 
Will to All Men.” This motte should be the 
inspiration of the coming conference so that 
every representative, no matter from what 
part of the world he may come, will realize 
that in this country the preservation of the 
human family is regarded as our greatest 
aspiration, and in preserving it, civilization 
is advancing toward the goal that makes for 
contentment and happiness of all its peoples. 

Therefore the organized labor movement, 
speaking in behalf not only of those who 
constitute its membership but in the interest 
of humanity throughout the world, must in- 
sist that nations shall agree to discontinue 
the unnecessary burden of superarmament 
which we now carry. 





A Grave and Sacred Obligation 


By E. H. FirzceraAtp 
Grand President, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes 


EVER within my memory have the 
working men and women of America 
shown so much interest and coucern 

in any governmental undertaking as that 
of the Disarmament Conference. 

Disappointed and cheated in their hope 
that the nations of the world after the ter- 
rible cataclysm would unite in a league, 
untrammeled by imperialistic aims, to end 
forever international warfare, our people 
now pin their hopes upon President Hard- 
ing’s Disarmament Conference. 

In America and in the nations of Europe 


industry is staggering under the terrible 
cost of the late world war. And to this 
grievous burden is added the enormous cost 
of maintaining and increasing armaments. 
In America today there are millions of 
wage-earners without jobs. One group 
of superficial thinkers attribute the indus- 
trial depression to over-production; while 
another group attribute it to excessively 
high wages. It is evident to anyone with 
even an elemental knowledge of economics, 
that industrial depression was brought on 
us not by over-production and high wages, 
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but by under-consumption (the natural 
corollary of a lowering of wages), and the 
drain of taxation upon productive labor. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, 
estimates the expenses of the government for 
the present fiscal year, from July 1, 1921, 
to June 30, 1922, at $4,565,877,033. If we 
are to continue as we have in the past 
to maintain and increase our war machinery, 
93 cents out of every dollar of this stupen- 
dous sum will go to pay for past and future 
wars. How can we hope for industry to 
right itself wader such a burdea of taxation? 

Were this vast amount of frozen wealth 
turned into the channels of productive in- 
dustry it would go a long way toward solv- 
ing the unemployment problem. So, from 
the standpoint of a purely fiscal measure, 
labor looks with hope to the Disarmament 
Conference. 

But back of this is the longing for world 
peace. We have witnessed the terrible 
tragedy that was visited upon the world 
by a nation drunk with military power. 


It is a commonplace to say that no nation 
can build a great military machine and re- 
frain from using it. The working men and 
women of the world on whom fall most 
heavily the burdens of war, cry out against 
the crime of war. The workers have been 
thinking these past three years—thinking 
that the time has come to stop killing 
millions of the youth of the land and im- 
poverishing millions of others to settle ques- 
tions of international character. 

A grave aud sacred obligation rests upon 
the delegates to the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. The eyes of the world are turned upon 
them. The lads who suffered the tortures 
of hell on the battlefields of Europe look 
to the conference to save their brothers 
from a similar experience. The mothers 
and fathers of the lads who made the su- 
preme sacrifice look to the conference with 
the hope that others may be spared their 
heartaches. Their hopes must not be 
shattered. 





Camouflage 


By W. E. BryANn 


General President, United Leather Wor‘ers’ International Union 


F THE present administration at Wash- 
ington is really desirous of conforming to 
the demands of the people, and think dis- 

armament ill-advised or impossible at this 
time, they could at least seriously under- 
take to bring about an agreement to reduce 
armaments with ultimate disarmament at 
the earliest practical moment. The people 
as a whole are very liberal and are dis- 
posed to give credit for honesty of purpose. 
They close their eyes to the fact that there 
is constantly at the seat of government a 
powerful lobby working night and day to 
secure appropriations of vast sums for 
maintenance, increase and upbuilding of 
the military and naval establishment. ‘They 
promote this under the guise of prepared- 
ness, contending it to be the practical 
method to prevent wars. In answer to 
this we think it sufficient to cite the policy 
of Germany before the recent great war. 
Highly skilled propagandists are now at 
work in the interest of munitions manu- 
facturers and other “‘war profiteers.”” Much 
space is occupied in the daily press, skill- 


fully phrased as news. ‘The Japanese 
Scare Crow is perhaps made use of more 
than anything else and will be played to the 
limit while the conference is in session. 
We may expect the most insidious efforts 
to be launched to alarm the people, in fact 
it will not be surprising if made-to-order 
wars are launched for the express purpose 
of defeating the hopes and aspirations of 
the masses in this and other countries. 

When the conference convenes it must 
not be interpreted as the time for adjourn- 
ment of effort to bring about disarmament. 
To the contrary it should arouse all or- 
ganizations that are interested in the com- 
mon welfare to join forces to make it ex- 
tremely difficult for the conference to fail 
to devise practical means whereby the 
peoples of all countries may be relieved 
from the crushing burdens incident to 
modern warfare. Not only should they 
be relieved of financial burdens but above 
all the unchristian, uncivilized and inhuman 
sacrifice of human life must cease. 
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So re pe tee perry? 


Is There To Be a New Era of World History? 


By E. G. Haut 


President, Minnesota State Federation of Labor 


form of world policy? We hope so. The 

people of Europe have longbeen dis- 
cussing the application of self-government and 
democracy with the same completeness to 
foreign policy as they have been to home 
policies. 

If this program is to carry, the fullest 
publicity must be given, that our people, 
as well as the peoples of the other nations, 
may feel that their hopes and aspirations will 
be carried out. 

Disarmament, which means so much to 
the human family must be kept as the 
main issue in the coming conference, and 
above all, preliminary parleys should not 
be permitted to enter into the conference, 
to befog and hamper the real purpose of 
the gathering. 

World peace is what all of our people 


A‘ we this year about to realize a new 


are looking and hoping for, and that it be 
made permanent for all time. Disarma- 
ment must not be postponed or subordi- 
nated or made incident’ to adjusting or 
settling other questions, the conference 
belongs to the entire peoples of the nations 
involved, and the billions upon billions of 
moneys spent in armaments must be lifted 
from the backs of the people and diverted 
into more useful channels, rather than 
training and preparing to legally murder, 
under the guise of preparedness, defences, 
etc. 

We await the new day, when from that 
most important conference in the world’s 
history, held in our own America, shall 
herald to the peoples of the world, that all 
nations have laid down their arms, and will 
henceforth settle their differences without 
the destruction of property and life. 





WORK 


By M. S. CHARLTON 


Work! and the shadows that harbor your ills 
Will pale as the night into day; 
Work, and the sun that comes over the hills 
Will lighten your load with a message that thrills 
And drive all your problems away 
Cares of a year will dissolve with a rush 
As you work with a definite aim; 
Jealousies petty you easily crush 
Out of existence and worries you hush 
In your new love of playing the game. 





“Property is the fruit of labor; property is desirable; isa positive good in the world. 
That some may be rich shows that others may become rich, and hence is just encourage- 
ment to industry and enterprise. Let not he who hath no house tear down the house of 
his neighbor; but rather let him strive diligently to build one for himself, thus, by example, 
showing confidence that when his own is built it will stand undisturbed.”—Abraham 
Lincoln’s address to Workmen’s Association in 1864. 





Inconsistencies of opinion, arising from changes of circumstances are often justifi- 


able-——Dantel Webster. 





“Concentrate all your thoughts upon the work in hand. The sun’s rays do not burn 
until brought to a focus.’”—Alexander Graham Bell. 
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Disarm! 
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And he shall judge among 
the nations, and shall re- 
hitke many people; and they 
shall beat their smords into 
plomshares, and their 


spears into pruning-hooks: 


nation shall not lift up 
siord against nation, 
neither shall they learn war 


any more. 


Isaiah, Chapter ii, Herse 4. 
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The National Conference on Unemployment fully justified one general 

expectation—-it did not solve the problem of unem- 
——— ployment. While it achieved much, the mark of 
A PICTURE achievement was not as high as it should have been 

and for this there was one clear outstanding reason. 
A great many members of the conference came to Washington primarily 
to protect their own interest and lastly to help meet the problem to which 
their attention was directed. 

It is no violation of confidence to say that in the meetings of committees 
of the conference representatives of organized greed and reaction fought 
bitterly and stubbornly against any progressive recommendation and made 
almost superhuman effort to turn the tide of the conference in favor of 
measures that would have further enriched the beneficiaries of special 
privilege and that would have further intensified the suffering of the working 
people. 

That these conflicts of opinion in committee did not destroy the entire 
work of the conference was due solely to the very wise provision that only 
those committee reports upon which there was unanimous opinion should 
come before the general sessions of the conference. The objections of those 
who tried to see the justice of the situation were sufficient, therefore, to 
prevent reactionary proposals from becoming the recommendation of the 
conference. Nothing that was out of harmony with a constructive view- 
point could become the recommendation of the conference to be translated 
into action. For that reason, it is well that the conference was held. For 
that reason, and for that reason alone, there is a record of actual achieve- 
ment as a result of the conference. It was impossible to secure the consent 
of all of the members of any committee to any reactionary proposal. 

With that fact in mind it is well to present for the information of our 
people the majority report of the committee on manufactures, in which 
the representatives and spokesmen of the great corporate interests made 
their strongest effort to secure adoption of proposals calculated to promote 
the aims of those interests. The majority report contained proposals which 
could not be accepted by any delegate having at heart the welfare of the 
great unemployed masses and having no corporate interest to promote. 

Furthermore, had these majority proposals come to the floor of the 
general conference for discussion and vote it undoubtedly would have re- 
sulted in the disruption of the conference. The issues involved were funda- 
mental and did not admit of compromise. Only the rule of the conference 
which prevented anything but a unanimous committee report from coming 
before the conference for action saved the conference from disruption and 
made it possible to secure constructive results through proposals unani- 
mously agreed upon. 


Inasmuch as it was the committee on manufactures which was the 
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scene of the greatest conflict over the most fundamental issues, the names 
and occupations of the entire personnel of that committee are here published: 

William M. Butler, James A. Campbell, Mrs. Sara Conboy, John E. 
Edgerton, Samuel Gompers, Clarence J. Hicks, Dr. Thomas P. Hinman, 
A. L. Humphrey, Jackson Johnson, W. C. Proctor, Charles M. Schwab’ 
W. H. Stackhouse, J. A. Penton, R. M. Dickinson, Henry S. Dennison, 
Sanford E. Thompson, William S. Rossiter, F. S. Bradford, Gordon Lee, 


Executive Secretary. 
The majority report is as follows: 


WueEreEas, The President of the United States charged this conference among 
other things to ‘Consider such measures as would tend to give impulse to the recovery 
of business and commerce to normal,” and the distinguished Secretary of Commerce has 
emphasized this thought in the following words: “‘We need consideration and a statement 
of what measures must be taken to restore our commerce and employment to normal, 
or, to put it in another way, what obstacles need to be removed to promote business 
recovery—the only real and lasting remedy for unemployment is employment,” thus 
plainly indicating a desire not merely for suggestions aimed at temporary relief but per- 
manent future betterment of conditions producing unemployment; and 

Wuereas, This committee firmly believes that a substantial improvement of the 
present situation is a slow process of intelligent economic adjustment to greatly changed 
conditions and values of goods and services to which each element in our society must 
make its appropriate contribution; and 

WHEREAS, We recognize that business men must and are in many instances pro- 
ducing and temporarily selling at a loss in an endeavor to find and stabilize new levels 
of value, and these same conditions must be met and accepted in every field of activity 
by both capital and labor, employer and employe, manufacturer and merchant, producer, 
distributor, transporter and worker, before prosperity shall return, and that resistance 
to this economic necessity by selfish groups and individuals or the imposition or co- 
tinued retention of artificial restraint upon the process of economic adjustment through 
unwise legislation only delays the permanent betterment of the situation at the expense 
of the American people; and 

WHEREAS, Transportation is a great factor affecting every community, every con- 
dition of life, and every occupation, therefore, we respectfully urge immediate considera- 
tion and action respecting conditions existing in the operation of the American trans- 
portation systems which obstruct the improvement of general business conditions. 

We, therefore, strongly advocate that the conference recommend as a means of 
permanently bettering the existing situation: 

1. (a) The prompt passage of the measure funding the obligations of the railroads 
for advances of money by the government for additions and betterments made by it 
during the period of its operation of the roads. These expenditures were capital charges 
and would not have been undertaken by the roads without previous provision for the 
supply of funds, a provision now impossible for them to make in the present market. 

(b) The facilitation and expedition of payment of unsettled government obligations 
to the railroads, grown out of its rental obligations. This rental was a substitute for the 
income of the railroads and is the source from which they meet their current obligations. 
These measures are demanded by ordinary business fairness. They would strengthen 
the credit of the roads and place them in funds; making possible the payment of their 
supply bills, and their physical rehabilitation; give additional employment to labor and 
greatly benefit the public. 

2. That the functions now performed by the Railroad Labor Board be transferred 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission in order that the dual control which establishes 
rates through one body and requires another to regulate the terms of the largest item of 
expenditure shall end, and opportunity be given for the reduction of operating expense 
to be immediately reflected in decreased cost of transportation for the public good. 
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3. That the Adamson Act, enacted under circumstances disapproved by the 
American public, be repealed as an initial step in the reduction of artificial and un- 
economic costs imposed upon the shipping public by law. 

4. That while we recognize no business can permanently operate at a loss, we believe 
every employer should join with every employe in the endeavor to eliminate every 
discoverable waste and inefficiency from production, transportation, and distribution 
which is practically removable, and every element in our citizenship should frankly set 
its face against any group, whether in agriculture, business, labor or transportation that 
selfishly undertakes to resist necessary economic adjustment in any narrow endeavor 
to protect its personal interests at the expense of the permanent betterment of our 


national life. 
J. A. CAMPBELL, 


Chairman Pro Tem. 
Wo. M. BuTier, 
Joun E. EDGERTON, 
A. L. HuMPsREyY, 
W. H. STACKHOUSE, 
J. A. PENTON, 
T. P. Hovman. 


Had this report been made the unanimous report of the committee on 
manufactures, it would have been presented to the general conference for 
adoption. The objection of three members of that committee made it im- 
possible for the document to go before the conference for action. The three 
protesting members of the committee could not be content with merely 
registering objection. They felt it incumbent upon themselves to draft a 
h: minority report analyzing and demonstrating the unsoundness of the report 
of the majority. In addition it contains constructive recommendations of 
the most important nature, which, if they could have been agreed upon by 
all, and if they could have become the recommendations of the conference, 
would have constituted measures of relief more vital and far-reaching than 
any which were adopted. This minority report is as follows: 


Although the undersigned constitute a minority of the members of the Committee 
i) on’ Manufactures in this Unemployment Conference, they can not by any stretch of the 
imagination be regarded as representing a minority of the citizenship involved in the 
industrial field of our country. 

We dissent from the conclusions and decisions reached by the majority of the 
members of our committee, and submit for consideration a brief statement of the reasons 
for our inability to agree with the majority report. 

The third preamble is so entwined with proposals that one can not discern where 
“‘Whereas” ends and resolutions begin. The third whereas or preamble is artfully worded 
and intended to imply that business men are now selling at a loss and that the profits 
: and interests have been deflated, and that the only factor that remains for reduction is 
the wage earner in his wages, a matter with which we shall deal later in this report. 

On the recommendation for the repeal by Congress of the so-called Adamson Law, 
attention is called to the fact that wholly apart from, independent of and prior to the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States declaring the Adamson Law con- 
stitutional and before its provisions were put into operation by railroad managements, 
a voluntary agreement had been reached between the presidents of the railroad com- 
panies and the chief executive officers of the railroad brotherhoods representing the 
employes in the railroad service, negotiated and endorsed by a commission of four 
citizens appointed by the President of the United States, by which agreement the eight- 
hour work day was established in the railroad service of our country. The recommenda- 
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tion for the repeal of the Adamson Law can only be interpreted asan effort to Lreak down 
the principle of the eight-hour workday. 

It would hardly seem necessary that in this enlightened period there need be made 
any statement in support of the eight-hour workday as a measure for protecting and 
promoting the health and welfare of the employes and protecting the life, limb, and 
property of the public. 

The proposal of the committee majority for the abolition of the Railway Labor 
Board established under the Esch-Cummins Law upon which labor has or is suppos*d 
to have representation of persons of their own choosing, would remove the only respon- 
sible governmental agency to which the workers may present for consideration and 
action their claims relating to wages and conditions of employment. 

While we agree with the declaration that waste in industry and transportation 
(more than 50 per cent of which has, by competent engineers, been allocated to capital 
and management) should be eliminated and that cooperation of workers and manage- 
ment is necessary to accomplish this purpose, the attempt of the majority of the com- 
mittee to place the wage earners of our country, human beings, in the same categorical 
position as “‘business” and “transportation” is based upon the assumption that men 
and women, human beings, are in the same category as commodities or articles of com- 
merce to be weighed, measured, bought and sold in the same manner as commodities 
or articles of commerce. 

The statement by the author of the resolution was that this conference and the 
citizenship of the country should condemn and denounce any resistance on the part of 
railroad employes—the men engaged in the railroad service—should they resist wage 
reductions. From this we most emphatically dissent. 

The statement of the committee majority that “every element in our citizenship 
should frankly set its face against any group whether in agriculture, business, labor, or 
transportation that selfishly undertakes to resist necessary economic adjustment in any 
narrow endeavor to protect its personal interests at the expense of the permanent better- 
ment of our national life” is vague and indefinite, but evidently is intended to imply 
that the workers (mistakenly called “‘labor’’) are seeking selfishly to promote their 
interests by narrow endeavor. 

We dissent from this point. 

Every thinking person, freed from purely selfish gain, understands that reduction 
of the earning power of the working people is most injurious to the whole people, 
economically, industrially, commercially and socially. Indeed, the declarations unani- 
mously adopted by this Unemployment Conference at its meeting on September 30 
urged the people of our country to make purchases of commodities to the fullest extent 
of their means for the purpose of reviving industry and business so as to give work to 
the unemployed. If a low wage is the barometer to be taken for industrial and commer- 
cial prosperity of any nation, then China should stand at the head of the civilization of 
the world. 

On sections a and b of recommendation No. 1 relating to the settlement of the 
financial relationship between the government and the railroads, we sustain the declara- 
tion of the General Conference adopted on this subject at its meeting October 11, as 
follows: “Settlement of the financial relationships between the government and the rail- 
ways, having in mind the immediate necessity for increased maintenance and better- 
ments, making effective increased railway employment, in order that the railways may 
be prepared for enlarged business as it comes,” with the distinct understanding and 
conditional upon the adoption of the minority report of the Transportation Committee 
and signed by W. S. Carter as follows: 

“Inasmuch as this conference has been called by the President for the sole purpose 
of relieving unemployment, we also recommend that in the disbursement of the funds 
advanced to the railroads as provided in Senate Bill 2337, the railroads should be required 
to devote practically the entire sum so appropriated to the purchase of labor and 
matcrial for maintenance of way and structures and for maintenance of equipment, 
and that the maintenance of equipment be performed in the shops of the railroads to 
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their capacity, thus insuring the expenditure of the money so appropriated in the re- 
employment of railroad labor.” 

We further recommend the following addition to the Minority Report of Mr. 
Carter: “That any railroad company which fails or refuses to abide by the decisions 
and regulations of the Railroad Labor Board and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall not participate in the funds provided for in Senate Bill 2337.’’ 

Summarizing this report with relation to railroads, we beg to call attention to 
the fact that the recommendations of the majority of the members of the Committes 
on Manufactures would provide: 

1. The repeal of the Adamson Law. 

2. The abolition of the Railway Labor Board. 

3. The granting of vast sums of money to the railroad corporations. 

4. For the-toiling masses of our country the lengthening of their workday and the 
reduction of their wages. 

And this has been seriously proposed by a majority of the Committee on Manu- 
factures as a remedy for present and future unemployment. 

In addition to all other reasons for dissent, we declare again as we have declared 
in the committee, that questions relating to transportation, such as the repeal of the 
Adamson Law, the question of financial arrangements between the government and 
the railroads, and the abolition of the Railroad Labor Board, were not proper ques- 
tiois for discussion by the committee on manufactures, but properly belonged to the 
committee on railroads. 

We feel that dissent from the report of the majority is incomplete unless it goes 
beyond criticism of what is contained in the report and deals with subjects which 
have been omitted entirely. The majority has erred as grievously in omission as in 
commission. 

We deem it necessary at the outset to emphasize more fully the industrial disaster 
that must result from any further application of a policy of wage reduction. The 
industrial prosperity of the country is based upon the purchasing power of the masses 

of our people. The masses of our people are wage earners, and ability to purchase 
commodities depends upon their wage. Mistaken reasoning has never expressed 
itself more falsely or more crudely than in the declaration that reduction of wages 
would induce a return of prosperity. The industries that today are in the most de- 
plorable condition are those which are affected to the highest degree by reduced buying 
power of the people. As a proper course in relation to this particular phase of the 
general subject, we place before the conference the following recommendations: 

1. There must be adopted no policy of wage reduction. On the contrary, there 
must be a policy calling for the highest possible rate of wages in every industry. In 
terms of industrial well-being this means the adoption of a policy of placing in the 
hands of all of the people the highest average of buying power in order that there may 
be the greatest possible consumption of commodities and the greatest possible con- 
sequent demand for the production of commodities. Reduction of buying power 
stops purchasing which, in turn, inevitably stops manufacturing and creates unem- 
ployment. 

2. There should be adopted as a permanent policy everywhere business standards 
which eliminate profiteering, place commodities upon the market at the lowest possi- 
ble cost per unit and enable manufacturers to base unit costs upon one hundred per cent 
utilization of the productive capacity of plants. Managements having assumed the re- 
sponsibilities which go with its functions have no moral rights to tax the public for i:s 
inefficiency by costs fixed upon a basis of part time production. 

There has been placed before this committee ample evidence of the fact that those 
commercial lines of endeavor in which there is true manufacturing and selling efficiency 
are suffering neither from unemployment nor lack of profit. 

We support these two recommendations with a third, which we believe is vital 
to any permanent relief from the evil of unemployment and the prior evils of mis- 
management: 
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3. We propose uniform cost accounting and publicity for production accounts. 
We sce in this proposal a better understanding of the ills of our industrial organization 
because through it we shall be furnished with information which is essential to that 
understanding. We see in this proposal a constructive and logical substitute for state 
regulation or control. We propose that there be made available through responsible 
agencies voluntarily created, information on production costs showing the cumulative 
influence of each turn-over and the pyramiding of commission expenses. 

SAMUEL GOMFERS, 
Sara A. Conpoy, 
Roy DICKINSON. 


While it is true that certain interests actuated by motives of a selfish 
character prevented the accomplishment of more signal results, the con- 
ference was able to agree on important measures and already has stimulated 
an increase in employment in many sections of the country. Material 
progress for the benefit of the great army of unemployed was achieved by 
the conference. 

The appointment of Col. Arthur Woods, former police commissioner 
of New York City, to coordinate the relief work in communities through a 
central agency, is a proper and praiseworthy continuation of the work begun 
by the conference. 

The representatives of the American labor movement are able to give 
to the pronouncements of the unemployment conference their hearty support, 
because, as agreed upon by the conference, they are in the main in accordance 
with the principles and with the long-established program of the American 
Federation of Labor, and because they already have proven to be of benefit 
by the test of actual operation. 

In the committees of the conference, and particularly in the committee 
on manufactures, as has been pointed out, many proposals were offered 
which were purposely hostile to the interests of the working people, but 
in not a single instance was a report of that character finally adopted by 
the conference. Every hostile activity was defeated. This is a credit to the 
judgment and wisdom of the conference and it is of tremendous benefit to 
the country. 

The recommendation of the conference that mayors of cities hold them- 
selves responsible for the organization of unemployment relief (not mere 
charity) in their cities, is bringing results, and it is fair to assume that these 
results will increase rapidly in a very short time. 

In some manner there should be made a public record of the work done 
by communities, in order that public officials will feel constantly under the 
necessity of putting forth their best efforts so that their reports to the public 
might be as creditable as possible. 

The recommendations for dividing of employment and for part-time 
employment where it is possible, to increase the number of employes by 
that device, will be helpful, but it should be remembered in that connection 
that the conference also was of the opinion that such devices as this should 
not result in the imposition of higher costs for finished commodities. 

In calling attention to the need for merchandizing practices that will 
result in lowering prices wherever possible, the conference performed a 
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distinct service to the public. Retail prices have not declined in proportion 
with the decline in wholesale prices, or in proportion with the decline in 
production costs. 

More employment in the aggregate will be furnished by a systematic 
development of the practice of doing repairs and renovation work immediately, 
as recommended by the conference. 

The recommendations of the conference in favor of limitation of arma- 
ment and in favor of immediate settlement of tariff and tax legislation, are 
of the utmost importance. 

The development of a program for more regular employment in seasonal 
industries is a vital necessity. The trade union movement has always en- 
deavored to secure a greater stabilization of seasonal industries and has 
always recognized the fluctuating employment furnished by such industries 
as one of the principal evils of industry. It is within the power of manage- 
ment to discourage this evil to a marked extent and it is to be hoped that the 
conference recommendation on this point will be followed vigorously through- 
out the country. 

In recommending the expansion of the Employment Service of the 
United States Department of Labor and the expansion of the work of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the conference supported two demands for which 
the American labor movement has continuously contended. These proposals 
are of a distinctly constructive character and should be given immediate 
attention. 

The recommendation for the undertaking of public works and for 
energetic development of immediately possible reclamation work is one to 
which the working people will give particularly enthusiastic support. Not 
only will the vigorous prosecution of reclamation projects furnish immediate 
employment, but it is an effort of permanent value in the development of 
the great resources of our country. 

The recommendations to which attention has been called are generally 
of a constructive and progressive character. They endeavor to meet the 
needs of the situation without charity and without paternalism. In addition 
to this, the conference and the manner in which it undertook its work, settles 
definitely for all time the question of social responsibility and of employer 
and management responsibility for the failure of industry to function in 
such a manner as to prevent periodical acute unemployment. 

Shortly there will be printed by the authority of the Department of 
Commerce of the United States Government the proceedings of the Un- 
employment Conference in which all proposals, those which were adopted, 
those in which there was disagreement, will be included. These reports can 
be had for the mere asking and without cost. We urge our fellow trade 
unionists, friends and students to address request for copy to the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of the Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 





“The God who gave us life gave us literty at the same time.”—Thomas 
Jefferson. 
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Exhortations, admonitions, solemn warnings and bitter reproaches con- 
satiate alien tinue to be addressed to organized labor in America 
que qamesee cen by those who insist that wages must be substantially 
DEPRESSION reduced if a business revival is to take place. It 

hardly needs saying that no one means to be unfair 
or unreasonable to labor—if we are to accept their protestations and quali- 
fications. Oh, no; every would-be guide and counsellor of organized labor 
is most anxious to do the right and square thing by it. Only, somehow, the 
result in nearly every case is a recommendation that wages be reduced re- 
gardless of all other conditions and factors. 

Reactionary and plutocratic organs are attacking the leaders of labor 
in the pretended belief that they are deliberately giving their followers un- 
sound advice by reason of selfish and ignoble motives. The charge is even 
made that these same “false leaders” object to a fair day’s work for an 
excessive day’s wage, and that the wage-earners are acting on this repre- 
hensible theory and loafing, shirking, perversely refusing to turn out the 
normal and justly-required amount of work! 

To these malicious or ignorant detractors it is not necessary to pay 
particular attention. They may poison some minds, but those who are 
inclined to be fair are not influenced by manifestly Bourbon tirades and 
inventions. 

We shall consider here some utterances on the subject of wage-cuts 
that may appear to the general business community to be moderate, im- 
partial and sensible. 

Observations that have attracted many favorable comments were 
made recently before a bankers’ convention by Benjamin M. Anderson, the 
economist of the Chase National Bank, New York. Mr. Anderson urged 
price reductions in various industries and contended that prices can not 
be morally right or wrong. The price question, he held, was purely econo- 
mic, and those prices are “right” which will “move goods’—that is, induce 
buying by wholesalers, retailers and consumers. In other words, it is idle 
to wait for morally right prices, for there is no possible way of bringing such 
prices about. Losses to manufacturers and others may be regrettable, but 
if the public will not buy at prevailing prices, the losses must be stoically 
accepted, the needful reductions made to start the machinery of industry 
and keep it going. As to wages, Mr. Anderson recognized that ‘‘we can 
not banish moral principles from the determination of wages,” and admonished 
business men not to be “‘too eager to reduce wages more than is necessary ;” 
still, he maintained that high wages were of no advantage to labor if they 
made it impossible for employers to sell their goods. ; 

What moral principles had Mr. Anderson in mind? Clearly, those that 
are implicit in the proposition that American wage-workers are entitled to 
an American standard of living. The American workman must not be 
required to lower his standard of living. Not only would such a demand 
be flagrantly unjust to him and his family, but it would be unjust and in- 
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jurious to the community at large. It would not even be economically 
expedient. 

The latter fact is grudgingly admitted in a bulletin of the National City 
Bank of New York, which says: 

“Labor leaders are laying emphasis upon the importance of keeping up 
wages as a meansof maintaining consumption and the argument is based in 
part at least on sound principles.” 

We should think so! It would be interesting to know what the unsound 
part of the argument is and who has made it. 

Of course, if wages were really so inflated and so excessive from the 
only right point of view—their purchasing power and the standard of living 
they imply, or make possible—as to make goods unsalable, labor would not 
oppose such reductions as would bring them down to the normal American 
progressive standard. But no such situation has existed or exists now. 

The American workman is scolded and censured for his unwillingness 
to make yuite exceptional sacrifices—sacrifices beyond those of any other 
class. He is expected to give up not only comforts and decencies long deemed 
essential, but even necessaries. He is told that the war and the delays in 
restoring real peace have so impoverished the world, including America, 
that the pre-war living standard can not be maintained, and that a much 
lower standard must—simply and absolutely must—be accepted “for a 
time.” 

But, strangely enough, the men who make these assertions fail to point 
to any other class or element in the population that has lowered or is pre- 
pared to lower its standard and give up what it regards as its essentials. 

Turn to the life and activities of the American people. Watch them 
at play, for example. Watch the procession of motorists in any city, town 
or village. How many have given up automobiles? How many have given 
up their pleasures and their vacations? 

It is common knowledge that the standard of living among the upper 
circles, the business men, and the professional people has not been lowered 
at a'l. Why, then, should labor make the sacrifices which all others have 
managed to avoid? 

In a recent statement, the Federal Reserve Board of the United States 
elaborately argued that the United States has made more rapid progress in 
price deflation than any other country, but that prices have fallen faster 
than wages. The workman, we were told, could buy 50 per cent more today 
for his wages than ever before, and this is supposed to prove the claim that 
wage deflation must continue. ‘The astonishing thing in the statement is, 
however, that the prices spoker of were wholesale prices! What, in the 
name of common sense, has wage inflation or deflation to do with whole- 
sale prices? Talk to the wage worker about retail prices, rent, car fares, doc- 
tors’ bills, and he will think you relevant. But to ask him to submit to 
wage reductions because of reductions in wholesale prices is absolutely as rele- 
vant as to talk about prices on Mars. 

To conclude with an extract from a memorandum prepared by Prof. 
Cassel of England for the Brussels I‘inancial Conference and discussed 
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by the International Chamber of Commere: “It seems hardly advisable to 
enter upon any deflation scheme which would involve a reduction of the 
general level of wages; for such endeavor would without doubt lead to 
social unrest and in this way make harm out of all proportion to the ad- 
vantages it could bring.” 

This advice, mark, was given to the exhausted and really impoverished 
countries of Europe by an economic authority who is guiding the financial 
committee of the League of Nations, in its efforts to advance the solution 
of the world’s fiscal problems. If even Europe need not and ought not to 
enter upon a general reduction of wages, what shall we say of America, the 
world’s chief creditor, the country least affected by the great war? 

America has its problems, and they are sufficiently serious. But only 
quacks attempt to solve them by lowering the standard of living of the 
artisans, mechanics and laborers—the classes that work hardest and suffer 
most from the maladjustments of modern industrial society. 

Remedies must be sought in more fundamental features of industrial 
and political organization, in equality of opportunity, in justice, in abolition 
of monopoly and privilege, in equitable taxation. 





Like the judge in New York State who declared that the judiciary repre- 
sented capital, Senator Edge admits that members of the 
Senate represent the manufacturers. In a speech in the 
Senate October 20, in advocating the repeal of the excess 
profit tax and the adoption of a sales tax he sa.d: 

I attended a dinner of manufacturers in New York a few nights ago and discussed 
the so-called sales tax plan. From the enthusiasm with which they received the explana- 
tion it was plainly evident to me that they more than approved of this system, and yet 
the tax is added to the sale price of their own products. We should recognize the wish 


of the people we represent. 

There never has been any doubt as to whose wishes were most eloquently 
voiced in the United States Senate. There is no reason to disagree with 
Senator Edge at this time. Nor is there any particular reason to doubt 
that ‘“‘the wish of the people (manufacturers) we represent” will weigh 
heavily with many senators in relation to the sales tax. 

Those whom Senator Edge calls “the people we represent’”’ are in the 
minority numerically but they frequently are in the majority in point of 
influence and strength, which accounts for so many of the legislative blunders 
with which our statute books are burdened. 

It is “the people we represent” who are responsible for linking together 
in their campaign the demand for repeal of the excess profits tax and for the 
imposition of a sales tax. They are the same people who fought the excess 
profits tax at its inception, the same people who opposed the income tax, the 
same people who put away their capital in tax exempt securities, the same 
people who made it necessary to coin the word “‘profiteer’’ in order that the 
masses of the people might have some word with which to describe the 
conscienceless whose motto is “load the public to the limit,” or “all the 
traffic will bear.” 

Those so thoughtfully singled out by Senator Edge are of the type of 
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those who fight child labor laws, who hate unions because they interfere 
with greed, who would make strikes unlawful, who bolster up the Allens and 
the “Open Shoppers” and who make business good for the organizers of 
private armies. 

“The people we represent’”’ are by no means all bad or vicious persons, 
but their public policy is in the main dominated by those whose social 
policy, or anti-social policy is vicious and hurtful to the interests of the 
great ninety-five per cent. 

Senator Edge is, on the whole, io be congratulated for his frankness 
of expression, but the congratulations do not extend to his judgment in 
electing to present as paramount the interests of those who have made 
themselves notorious as exploiters, profiteers and oppressors. 

Senator Edge has advanced an excellent reason for the defeat of the 
proposed sales tax and for the retention of the excess profits tax. 





At the time of writing the relationship between the railroads and the rail- 
road unions is strained and the future is not certain. The 
organizations of the workers in the train service and in the 
shop trades found themselves confronted with a threatened 
wage reduction of 10 per cent, in addition to the wage reduction of 12} per 
cent ordered by the railroad labor board and made effective on July 1. In 
addition to this, they found themselves confronted witha menace to working 
conditions which had been established and which in the judgment of the 
workers it was vital to maintain. 

The threatened wage reduction of 10 per cent in addition to the earlier 
reduction has not been acted upon by the railroad labor board, but is the 
proposal of the railroad executives, which it was their purpose to bring 
before the railroad labor board for a hearing. The strike vote was taken 
upon the initial reduction of 12} per cent, made effective July 1. 

Realizing the gravity of the situation, a number of efforts have been 
made to prevent a cessation of work by the railroad workers, the success or 
failure of which is, at the time of writing, problematical. ‘The railroad labor 
board in ordering a reduction of wages adopted a course which can not be 
justified. The reduction was wrong and the resentment of the railroad 
workers was a natural resentment against unjustified injury. 

The economic ills of the country are not to be cured by reductions of 
wages, but will, on the contrary, be aggravated by such*a policy. The ills 
of the railroads are not to be cured by reduction of wages,! but will, on the 
contrary, be aggravated in common with the ills of all other industrial enter- 
prises. ‘To lower the standard of living of the people of our country can not 
in any measure or in any sense improve or stabilize industrial conditions. 

In view of these facts, and with the entire country awaiting the outcome 
of the issue, the conclusion can not be evaded that the underlying reason 
for the crucial situation of the present hour is the deep-seated and long 
existing desire of the railroad companies to get for themselves}the greatest 
possible hold upon the public purse and to set up for themselves the strongest 
possible barrier against the railroad unions. 


THE RAILROAD 
CRISIS 
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Railroad managers always have sought to plunge as deeply as possible 
into the public purse. In earlier days railroads owned state legislatures and 
governors and now and then they found means of controlling groups of 
congressmen. ‘They had judges dangling at their belts and in each community 
they made servants of the leading lawyers. 

Popular resentment finally brought about the creation of public utility 
boards and commissions and the fixing of railroad fares and freight rates. 

Today in addition to the rate making boards and commissions to throw 
light upon railroad operations there are the railroad unions, grown strong 
and courageous. The railroads would gladly tolerate the rate making com- 
missions if they could but get rid of, or at least weaken, the unions. 

The unions will not permit railroads to make a plaything of wages and 
working conditions—particularly of working conditions. With the strong 
hand of labor on the element of working conditions, the railroads are denied 
the use of a certain elasticity by which they could formerly recoup when 
rates for freight and passengers did not permit a sufficiently free flow of 
dividends. 

In giving to the people and the country their tremendously important 
service the unions demand prior consideration for the rights and interests 
of the workers, matters concerning which railroad managements have not 
been notably solicitous. 

The strength which has come to the organizations of railroad shop 
trades is particularly resented by the railroads and there is much reason to 
believe that railroad strategy has been devised with a view to breaking 
down the shop trade unions in order that the railroads might have a freer 
hand in fixing the working conditions of a full million and a half or more 
of workers. 

Several of the railroads have closed their own shops and let out by con- 
tract the work formerly performed in those shops. In many instances the 
contract prices are 300 per cent higher than the cost of production in railroad 
shops. In many cases it has been found that railroad magnates are the 
principal holders of stock in the concerns operating the contract shops. 
With these facts in view it is not difficult to see through the scheming of 
those railroad magnates when they seek to convince the public that because 
of the increased cost of this work to the railroad managements transporta- 
tion rates can not be reduced except on a basis of further reductions in wages. 

It is the fixed determination of those involved and of all of the men and 
women in the trade union movement that the splendid organizations of 
workers in the railroad trades must be maintained and strengthened—that the 
barrier between humanity and railroad greed must be held, whatever may 
be the cost. 

There is another feature in the railroad situation which is worthy of 
consideration. It is the Cummins-Esch railroad law, under which is operated 
the railroad labor board. 

It was pointed out by labor when this law was enacted that it opened 
the door to the use of the injunction in railroad disputes. It invited the use 
of the injunction. This was apparent only to those who give some attention 
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to the ways of laws and law-makers and courts. The law carried no provision 
for punishment for violation of orders of the board. That being the case the 
railroad managements are invited to sue for an injunction, alleging to the 
court that since there is no adequate remedy at law an action in equity offers 
the only, promise that an order will be complied with. 

On the other hand the railroads themselves are free to violate orders 
of the board at will, because the likelihood of reaching them by injunction 
or otherwise is too remote to be feared or even considered. 

The conclusion is not complicated or far to seek. The only true solution 
of the problem of relations between railroad employers and railroad workers 
lies in direct negotiations between the two groups. Negotiation and joint 
agreement, minus the artificial machinery of government boards, will bring 
railroad operation to a practical and natural basis. 

Before these boards, commissions or tribunals, employes and employers 
meet as litigants and antagonists. There is no longer a gathering around the 
conference table for the purposes of agreement, nor is there any longer the 
opportunity to compromise as a result of discussion. Employes and em- 
ployers come before these boards under the necessity of presenting their 
maximum demands and of then defending those maximum demands as 
minimum demands. They are not parties to a conference, but are parties 
to a suit in court. They are not parties to a gathering seeking agreement, 
but are antagonists, each under the necessity of seeking the complete defeat 
of the other. 

It is argued by some that the weakness of the railroad labor board is 
the absence of “teeth,” or the lack of provisions for the enforcement of 
punishment. The inclusion of such provisions in the law would not in the 
least alter the situation. The workers and the employers would remain 
antagonists and litigants and the great fundamental weakness of the law 
would remain as it is. There is no patching that can make a serviceable 
instrument out of the Cummins-Esch railroad law. There is no alteration or 
amendment that can so change it as to make it meet the needs of railroad 
operation. The law is wrong in principle and there is no cure except through 
its complete repeal. 

Will anyone claim that in the selection of the representatives of the govern- 
ment, supposedly to represent the public, there are no political or partisan 
considerations in the appointments. Thus in the board constituted under 
the Cummins-Esch law with three representatives recommended by labor, 
three recommended by railroad managers and three by the President, the 
workers in the railway service are in a minority of three to six. 

Introduction of government machinery means introduction of the ele- 
ment of force and compulsion, which is half the difficulty at present. 

The extent to which the Board has failed in the settlement of disputes 
between employees and employers in the railroad industry is shown by as tate- 
ment issued by the Board itself wherein it is set forth that out of 2,000 cases 
submitted to the Board during the eighteen months of its existence 1,300 
still are unsettled. The statement further said that proper cooperation be- 
tween the unions and the roads would have prevented many of the disputes 
from going before the Board. 

The fact is that the existence of the Board made impossible that proper 
cooperation and prevented the settlement of disputes by direct negotiation, 
which is inevitably destroyed wherever a tribunal is set up which makes 
of the parties to the case litigants and antagonists instead of conferees. 

Voluntary relationship, without complications such as those introduced 
by the Cummins-Esch law will mean health and natural functioning in 
railroad operation. 

The sooner the railroads and the legislators of the country recognize 
that fact the better it will be for all concerned. There are no cure-alls in the 
legislative mill. 


























HE insidious efforts to eliminate the 
Department of Labor have reached 

a stage where definite information can 

be given of the intentions of those who de- 
sire eventually to destroy all governmental 
functions that will make for the real bene- 
fit of the workers of our country. The De- 

partment of Labor, with the secretary a 
member of the cabinet, is to be destroyed. 
In its place it is proposed to create a de- 
partment of public welfare, three of the 
major divisions of which will be the bu1caus 
of education, public health and labor. The 
labor bureau will comprise the employment 
and conciliation services, the bureau of 
statistics and a bureau of “compulsory” 
investigation of labor disputes for public 
information. The other functions of the 
Department of Labor are then to be trans- 
ferred to the education and public health 
divisions. The proposed bureau of com- 
pulsory investigation of labor disputes has 
for its purpose the gradual paving of the 
way to the enactment of a compulsory arbi- 

tration law. The plan was outlined by At- 
torney General Daugherty August 31 in an 
address before the American Bar Association 
at Cincinnati. He said in effect there first 
should be compulsory investigation and then 
compulsory arbitration. 

The committee having charge of the reor- 
ganization of governmental departments is 
carrying out this policy as outlined by At- 
torney General Daugherty. If the scheme 
succeeds there will be no representative of 
Labor in the cabinet to say at the right time 
the right word to the President of the 
United States or members of the cabinet. 
There will be no one present at the cabinet 
meetings to give Labor’s side of any issue 
that may arise. The object is to make all 
labor voiceless. No watchers of the people’s 
interests are wanted where they can be 
of service to their country. 

_ As evidence that all the avenues of pub- 
licity are aiding in the destruction of the 
Department of Labor, the newspapers of 
Washington refused to publish Labor’s 
protest. Whenever it is desired to enact 
legislation inimical to the people the Wash- 
ington newspapers keep silent. Much that is 
published in their columns is for propaganda 
purposes and intended to lull the people to 
sleep while a legislative crime is being 
committed. 


Keport of Legislative Committee 
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The present attempt to destroy the useful- 
ness of the Department of Labor is not a sud- 
den conclusion of those behind the move- 
ment. It is a result of a well-planned con- 
spiracy emanating during the war from un- 
fair employers of labor who object to the 
workers of our country’ bettering their 
economic conditions. The first evidence of a 
conspiracy was a circular sent out in 1918 
from New England to employers of the 
country calling upon them to support 
only those candidates for Congress who 
would give a pledge to vote for the repeal 
of the act creating the Department of 
Labor. As soon as the sixty-sixth Congress 
was elected it became apparent that the 
profiteeririg interests of our country had 
been successful in electing the necessary 
number of men who would be subservient 
to their will. The great filibuster in the 
sixty-fifth Congress defeated all appropria- 
tions, but in the sixty-sixth Congress the 
work of weakening the Department of 
Labor by refusal of adequate appropria- 
tions to permit the proper functioning of 
that most valuable department began with 
a vengeance. The Secretary of Labor had 
asked $1,700,000 to carry on the work of 
the department. This was reduced to 
$1,018,000. The same bill carried an ap- 
propriation for the Department of Commerce 
for $8,377,600. Sufficient appropriations 
were refused for certain bureaus against 
which the unfair employers were especially 
bitter. This included the United States 
Employment Service, which was practically 
destroyed, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The latter had offended the profiteers for 
conducting investigations into the high 
cost of living. 

The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor reported at the Mon- 
treal convention of 1920 as follows: 

All appeals to those who support our contention 
that the Department of Labor should be made 
more effective instead of less are met with the 
answer that the determination to destroy that 
department is in the minds of the ruling majority 
of Congress. 


The Denver convention of the A. F. of 
L., held in June, 1921, in comzrenting on 
the proposal to create a department of 
public welfare declared: 


This is apparently a part of a well-conceived 
program which has for its end the ultimate extinc- 
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tion of the Department of Labor as it now exists, 
degrade it from its proper importance as a cabinet 
position and reduce it to that of a bureau, if not 
altogether extinguishing it. 


It is not understandable why the De- 
partment of Labor should be thus de- 
stroyed while the same principle behind 
the act creating that department applies 
also to the Department of Commerce. 
The organic act creating the Department 
of Labor thus declares its powers and 
duties: 

The purpose of the Department of Labor shall 
be to foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the 
wage-earners of the United States, to improve their 
working conditions, and to advance their oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment. 


The organic act creating the Department 
of Commerce thus declares its powers and 
duties: 

It shall be the province and duty of said depart- 
ment to foster, promote and develop the foreign and 
domestic commerce, the mining, manufacturing, 
shipping and fishery ‘industries, and the transporta- 
tion facilities of the United States. 


Both laws intend to foster, promote and 
develop the welfare of the workers and 
employers. The Department of Commerce 
is a most necessary department. The 
Department of Labor is just as necessary. 
Therefore, if the Department of Labor is 
to be placed under the proposed department 
of public welfare to be turned into a joke, 
why should not the Department of Com- 
merce suffer the same ignominy? 


Dangers in Coolie Bill 


While the so-called Labor Emergency 
Commission of Hawaii is still urging legis- 
lation to permit the admission of more than 
50,000 Chinese coolies into the islands its 
members are gradually learning that their 
peculiar methods are not apt to bring 
success. Members of Congress who have 
heretofore supported this proposed legis- 
lative crime are gradually growing cold. 

Senator New in a letter to Mr. John 
Effinger of Honolulu, his college chum, in 
reference to S. 82, which proposes to permit 
the admission of Chinese coolies under 
bond, said in August: 


, My sole regret is that I am not able to do more 
or it. 


Since then he has heard from his consti- 
tuents in Indiana and has changed some 
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what. To the first communications of protest 
against the bill he received he sent long letters 


of explanation. But so many letters of 
protest are being received by him that he 
has changed the answers to them to a mere 
formal announcement that he had gladly 
received the protest and that he would 
give the matter his ‘‘most careful attention.” 

When Mr. William H. Taft, now Chief 
Justice of the United States, was civil 
governor of the Philippines in 1902, he had 
the same question before him for his con- 
sideration. The Philippine business in- 
terests claimed a shortage of labor in the 
islands and sent a committee to the United 
States to induce Congress to pass the neces- 
sary legislation for the admission of coolies. 
The conditions in Hawaii at present are 
similar to those in the Philippines in 1902. 
The United States has just been through 
a great war. In 1902 the Filipinos had not 
recovered from the Spanish War. As in 
the Hawaiian Islands now there were 
business interests in the Philippines then 
that desired the admission of Chinese coolies. 
Governor Taft made a report, which was 
unanimously approved by the Philippine 
Commission and by Elihu Root Secretary 
of War. In that report Governor Taft 
said in part: 

The complaint of the American and foreign 
merchants in these islands that the labor to be 
had here is altogether inadequate has become acute, 
and the chambers of commerce representing the 
American, Spanish, English, German and_ other 
foreign interests, have sent a representative to 
the United States to invite an amendment to the 
present congressional legislation which extends 
the Chinese exclusion act applicable to the United 
States to these islands, on the ground that it is 
necessary to admit Chinese for the business develop- 
ment of this country. On the other hand, it is 
quite apparent from the declarations of the Federal 
party and other political organizations in the 
Philippines, and from the vigorous manifesto of the 
only labor organization in the islands, that there 
will be much opposition on the part of the Filipino 
people to the further admission of the Chinese 
That this opposition has been chiefly due to the 
competition which the Chinese have offered in the 
matter of stores and trading is obvious to anyone 
who has looked into the question; but it would 
be unwise to infer from that that the introduction 
of Chinese as laborers here would not be a very 
unpopular policy on the part of the Government. 

The Chinese laborer becomes a merchant within 
a year or two after he reaches these islands, and 
then begins a competition with the Filipino trades- 
man which in the end drives the Filipino out of 
business. Were there unlimited Chinese immigra- 
tion into these islands I do not doubt that the 
tendency would be to relegate the Filipino to the 
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position which the Malay occupies in the Straits 
Settlements. Most of the avenues of business 
would be commanded by the Chinamen, as they 
now are in Singapore and the Straits Settlements, 
and the islands would ultimately become rather a 
Chinese country than a Filipino country. It is 
doubtless true that were the doors opened and the 
Chinamen allowed to come in freely, it would tend 
toward a much more rapid commercial and indus- 
trial development of these islands than we are now 
likely to have; but in this respect I think the 
merchants and others interested would be dis- 
appointed in the trend which affairs would take. 
It has not been possible in Borneo to introduce the 
Chinaman into the fields; he has declined to become 
a farmer or a farm laborer in that island, and as the 
conditions are very similar to those which prevail 
here, we may expect the same result. There are 
today, although there may be 100,000 Chinamen 
in the islands, but very few engaged either in 
farming or in laboring upon farms. The attention 
of the Chinaman is given either to coolie labor or 
skilled labor in cities or to the tending of stores 
and to commercial business. It is quite possible 
that the admission of Chinamen would reduce the 
wages of the stevedores, of the domestic servants 
and of coolies in the cities, but there is grave reason 
for doubting how efficient the Chinaman may be 
in the carrying on of farming operations. 

During the year 1902 there has been a movement 
for the organization of labor in the city of Manila, 
which doubtless will spread to other parts of the 
islands. It has been regarded, because of abuses 
which crept in, as an unmixed evil. I can not 
think it to be so. If properly directed, it may 
greatly assist what is absolutely necessary here, 
to wit, the organization of labor and the giving 
to the laboring class a sense of the dignity of labor 
and of their independence. The labor organization 
in the city of Manila is very much opposed to the 
introduction of Chinese labor, and their declara- 
tions upon this point will find ready acquiescence 
in the minds of all Filipinos with but few exceptions. 
The truth is that from a political standpoint the 
unlimited introduction of the Chinese into these 
islands would be a great mistake. I believe the 
objection on the part of the Filipinos to such a 
course to be entirely logical and justified. The 
development of these islands by Chinamen would 
be at the expense of the Filipino people, and they 
may very well resent such a suggestion. The 
merchants and others who wish to invest here must 
take into consideration that labor is always likely 
for some time to be more expensive in these islands 
than it is in the United States per unit or product 
of labor. 

Another phase of the labor question which does 
not seem to have had its proper weight with the 
merchants of Manila in their demand for the ad- 
mission of Chinese coolies, is the great obstacle 
which such a policy would present to the opening 
by the United States of its markets to Philippine 
products. The existence of cheap Chinese labor in 
these islands would furnish the strongest and most 
taking argument to those whose interests lead to 
their opposition to the reduction of the tariff, that 
the reduction would bring American labor and its 
products into direct competition with cheap Chinese 
labor and its products in these islands. 

The evidence with respect to the efficiency and 
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quantity of Filipino labor is quite conflicting. I 
append as exhibits (F 1 and F 2) to my report the 
reports of Major Aleshire and Captain Butt, in 
the quartermaster’s department of the United 
States Army, who have had large numbers of 
Filipino laborers under their control and who have 
been quite successful in making them useful. 
I append also the report of the municipal board, 
and report of the city engineer of Manila, who has 
employed a great many Filipinos constantly, and 
whose evidence, generally, supports that of Major 
Aleshire and Captain Butt. I append also, marked 
“Exhibit F,”’ the last report of the engineer upon 
the Benguet road, which shows very great dis- 
couragement in the use of Filipinos for the con- 
struction of public works in the country. I ought 
to add on the other hand that the manager of the 
Manila and Dagupan Railway Company has 
informed me that his road was constructed by 
Filipino laborers almost entirely, except that at 
one time they brought in quite a number of Chinese 
for the construction of bridges and the working 
upon the piers. The Chinese did not prove to be 
satisfactory, and Filipino laborers had to be sub- 
stituted. On the other hand, the merchants of 
Manila claim that they find it very difficult to secure 
satisfactory labor or constant labor, and that the 
rates of wages are absurdly high. It is to be taken 
into consideration that these comparisons of wages 
and labor are made as to the efficiency with American 
labor, and as to reasonableness of price with the 
very low wages paid to Chinamen in Hongkong. 
Everything is high in Manila. The cost of living 
is very high, and it is not surprising that the cost 
of labor should have risen. The very great increase 
in the foreign commerce and coast-wise trade in 
these islands, together with the needs of the army 
and the insular government, has caused a_ corre- 
sponding increase in the demand for all kinds of 
labor in and about commerce, so that the increase 
in wages and failure of the local labor supply are 
easily understood. 

The Philippine Commission in approving 
the report of Governor Taft said: 

The Commission does not concur in the view 
that it would be wise to admit Chinese unskilled 
labor into these islands. The objections to such 
a policy are sufficiently set forth in the report of 
the Civil Governor to the Commission, and do not 
require further elaboration. The Commission does 
not concur in the view that there will not be a 
good supply of labor from the Filipino people. 


Governor Taft in his statement to the 
Commission also submitted an official re- 
port made by H. W. French, Captain of 
Infantry, Quartermaster, U. S. Army in 
which he said: 

It is earnestly hoped the Filipino labor of this 
department may not be supplemented by Chinese. 

Archibald W. Butt, Captain and Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, in charge of Land 
Transportation in thé Philippines, reported 
to the governor: 


One hears a great deal of the necessity of intro- 
ducing Chinese labor into these islands to meet the 
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demands. It has been my experience that any labor 
which can be performed by the Chinese can be 
performed equally well by the Filipinos. The 
latter, moreover, have marked advantages over the 
Chinese, inasmuch as they are more amenable to 
discipline, more imitative in their methods, more 
enthusiastic in their work for the work itself, and 
more easily assimilated by American workmen. 

The Filipino is not dissimilar to the majority 
of mankind in that he is anxious to obtain regular 
employment, and when secured will do all in his 
power to retain it. 


F. A. Grant, Captain and Quartermaster, 
U. S. Army, in a report to Major J. B. 
Aleshire said: 

It is my experience that Filipino labor is much 


more satisfactory in every way than Chinese 
labor. 


Major Aleshire in submitting to Governor 
Taft the report of Captain French, Captain 
Butt and Captain Grant said: 

This labor (Filipino) is very efficient. I prefer 
the Filipino labor employed by this office to Chinese. 

Events have proved that the statements 
made by the Philippine Commission to 
Governor Taft and the officers of the army 
were absolutely correct. Every statement 
has been proved by time to be true. 

Particular attention should be given to 
the statement of Governor Taft that there 
was great danger of the Chinese becoming 
merchants and therefore competing with 
the Philippine business interests. The Ha- 
waiian sugar planters have protected the 
interests of the business men of Hawaii 
very effectually. This was undoubtedly 
in order to secure their support. They 
make it impossible for a Chinaman to be 
brought in under the law to go into business. 
There are now more than 22,000 Chinamen 
in Hawaii but only about 1,800 of them are 
employed on the sugar plantations and in 
the rice and pineapple industries. The 
other adult Chinese population is engaged 
in some kind of business. 

Therefore, the sugar barons have pro- 
tected the interests of the business men by 
providing that the Chinese coolies must 
give bond to work at the occupation desired 
by their importers. If the coolies refuse 
to do so they can be deported. The 
coolies will have to be assisted in immi- 
-grating to the islands. The transportation 
expenses must be advanced by the sugar 
planters. Therefore, when the coolies ar- 


rive they will be indebted to the planters 
and become debt slaves. 












The business men of Hawaii, however, 
are not all in favor of immigration under 
bond of coolie labor. 

Mr. Gilbert J. Waller, Jr., treasurer and 
director of the Hawaiian Meat Company is 
one of those who has entered protest. 
In a cablegram to Representative Julius 
Kahn, one of the Californians who seems 
to have placed the seal of his approval on 
the admission of Chinese, he said: 


As a citizen of Hawaii, I oppose the emergency 
alien labor resolution now before Congress which 
the planters are strenuously trying to force. It will 
retard civilization of the territory, indefinitely 
postponing solution of labor problem, creating an 
aggravated condition later. Present schemes lead 
from pan to fire. Planters desire domination labor. 

No sincere effort yet made to introduce citizen 
labor spite of idleness in mainland, and my. personal 
experience justifies statement that one white 
laborer equals two orientals in capacity fgrt work. 
Present unemployment mainland affords planters 
unprecedented opportunity for sincere effort to 
try out citizen labor. Congress ought at least delay 
action pending such experiment. Planters motive 
purely mercenary. Americanization and welfare 
of territory appeals to them only when sensitive 
pocket nerve is touched. Planters responsible 
present alien population—Japanese, Chinese, Fili- 
pinos, Koreans, Porto Ricans. Within decade 
planters publicly supported Japanese to dominate 
labor market. Now regret and, realizing pulse of 
America, magnify Japanese menace in their state- 
ments. Americanization territory all poppycock. 
Sole motive mercenary, cheaper labor. Personaily 
am strongly anti-Japanese, but know importation 
Chinese labor can not solve present or future 
problems. Will increase difficulties. All interests 
independent of planters’ control oppose equaliza- 
tion American with oriental working, living standards 
at expense of former. Result, retrogression. Firm 
I am treasurer and director of now passing through 
the most stressful period existing due Chinese 
competition, which competition planters now are 
and have for years been assisting. My firm is 
cooperative grazing company, which during world 
war sold beef to American army at lower prices 
than army purchased anywhere i in America. Policy 
purely public spirited at time necessity for co- 
operation. Army lack of transportation confined 
army’s source supply to territory. If advantage 
were taken prevailing conditions, 10 cents pound 
more could have been charged army. Even then 
would have bought cheaper price than California 
or eastern supplies. Record war department will 
confirm statement. Comparison of this record with 
planters invited. During war largest stockholder 
of firm employing me refused to employ aliens 
claiming exemption grounds alien subjects. Planters 
encouraged aliens to claim exemption on same 
grounds. Same stockholder paid annual bonus of 
Liberty Bonds. Plantation managers informed me 
planters did not for fear of dissatisfaction of aliens. 
Nineteen hundred and seventeen Honolulu Chamber 
of Commerce, a planters’ tool, elected German 
president. Motive, placate German element, merce- 
nary reasons. Lack of more general opposition due 























mostly fear of consequences of opposition to 
planters’ interests. Residents of Pacific coast 
states realize passage of bill will mean increase 
influx Hawaiian-born Japanese. Chinese and 
others who are American citizens. I seek your 
valued opposition to this bill and would court an 
investigation by a commission that might be sent 
there. 


A publicity bureau has been opened in 
Washington at the instance of the sugar 
planters and it is expected that the same 
methods used before the recess of Congress 
will be followed in convincing the members 
of that body to pass the Chinese coolie bill. 
This publicity bureau is expected to be as 
“liberal and convincing’’ in its arguments 
as the sugar planters who have hobnobbed 
with members of Congress. 

Authoritative information received from 
Hawaii declares that two-thirds of the mem- 
bership of the so-called American Chamber 
of Commerce of Honolulu are bona fide 
members of the British club to which no 
American need apply. There is a strong 
British element in Honolulu, some of whom, 
it is charged, go as far as to send their sons 
to England to finish their education for 
fear that they might become Americans. 

It is also charged that the propaganda 
sent broadcast that white men will not 
work on the plantations is false and for the 
sole purpose of keeping American citizens 
away. White Americans who apply for 
work are turned away and Japanese given 
employment in their stead. One American 
can do the work of three Japanese, but he 
demands an adequate wage. The planta- 
tion wages are: for Japanese women, 77 
cents, and for men 80 cents per day for 
field labor. Mill hands, $1 per day. 
Pineapple workers receive $2.50 per day 
and there is plenty of labor. No Hawaiian 
will work for sugar plantation wages at 
the present time. 

The sugar planters, however, are still 
fighting viciously. Members of Congress 
are beginning to fear the outcome of such 
legislation and they are now advocating 
suggestions made by President Gompers 
that the sugar planters secure labor in 
Porto Rico or the Philippine Islands. They 
suggest that the government should aid 
the Porto Ricans. They also believe that 

the government is under obligations to 
help the Porto Ricans reach the Hawaiian 
Islands. It would be much better for the 
government to pay the transportation of 
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the Porto Ricans or Filipinos and their 
families to Hawaii than to permit the sugar 
planters to pay the transportation of coolies 
from China and therefore provide the enter- 
ing wedge for their admission to the main- 
land. 

Sales Tax 

The sales tax continues to be an all 
absorbing question in the capitol. While 
propaganda is being sent forth that such a 
tax would not be considered by this Con- 
gress there is every reason to believe if the 
people do not arouse themselves it will be 
slipped through while they are asleep. 

Senator Lodge declares, “There is a 
growing sentiment for the sales tax or manu- 
facturers’ tax.” 

Senator Smoot, who is engineering the 
enactment of such legislation, is quoted as 
saying: 

While the manufacturers tax or the sales tax is 
not embodied in the revenue laws of our country 
at this session of Congress, it will be in the very 
near future just as sure as God lives. 

Everyone knows how much he pays in 
taxation when he makes out an income 
tax report or pays a tax on real estate or 
other visible property. But the sales tax is 
an indirect tax. It is added to the things 
you buy. You never know how much you 
pay in such taxes or whether they are 
loaded. Therefore, those who are advo- 
cating the sales tax have this for a slogan: 

If you tax the people so they don’t know it they 
can not object; but if they know they are paying 
a tax they will object. 

Therefore it is intended there shall be in 
time either a manufacturers’ sales tax or 
an overturn sales tax. 


Blue Laws for Washington 


S. 2524, introduced September 26 by 
Senator Ball, provides for the closing of all 
places of amusement and business in the 
District of Columbia between midnight 
Saturday night and 8:00 a. m. Monday 
morning. 

Senator Ball states that he introduced 
the bill by request It is understood 
the Lord’s Day Alliance is behind the bill. 
In a statement made November 28, 1920, 
by Rev. Harry L. Bowlby, Secretary of 
the Alliance, he thus outlined the policy 
his organization was following: 


We are well financed. Our lobby at Washington 
will be an effective and experienced one. We shall 
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work in every congressional district in every state. 
We shall agitate and spread propaganda and cause 
voters to write unceasingly to their representatives 
n Congress until no congressman who cares to 
stay in Congress will dare refuse to vote for our 
measures. These were the methods used by the 
Anti-Saloon League, and they were effective. 

We propose to pass no blue laws. There are no 
such thing as blue laws—never were. And we 
don’t propose to legislate people into church. We 
propose by legislation, to make it easier for people 
to go to church. In other words, we shall try to 
close the baseball parks, the goif links, the motion 
picture and other theatres, the concert halls, the 
amusement parks, the bathing beaches, and so on. 
We shall fight all amusements where an admission 
fee is charged. We shall oppose golf, tennis, base- 
ball, football and other sports, even if purely 
amateur and void of financial cost to those watching 
or taking part, because they set bad examples for 
children who might otherwise be content to go to 
Sunday-school. 

We shall seek to restrict the sale of gasoline for 
pleasure automobiles, and urge other measures that 
will stop Sunday automobiling and joy-riding. 
This will not bring the old-fashioned horse and 
buggy back, because we believe that the Lord’s 
Day should be a day of rest for man and beast. 
Excursion steamer rides on Sunday will be opposed 
by us on the ground that they are unnecessary to 
the moral welfare of Christian America. 


The Rev. Mr. Bowlby added that there 
were sixteen denominations represented in 
the Lord’s Day Alliance. He said: 


Only the Roman Catholics, Unitarians, Seventh” 
day Adventists and Jews are outside of this move- 
ment, and to be perfectly frank with you, they will 
have to conform to the laws if we succeed. The 
Jew will have to observe our Sabbath. As a matter 
of fact, he might as well, because Saturday is not, 
after all, his Sabbath. He is wrong by the revised 
calendar. Therefore, it will work no hardship for 
him to attend his synagogue on the same day we 
attend our churches. 

No, I see no reason why the public libraries or 
the art galleries should remain open on Sunday. 
We shall seek to eliminate the huge Sunday news- 
papers and establish a censorship over the stuff 
that gets into them on other days. 

Of course, we shall back no law that would compel 
a man or woman to attend church. But we believe 
that if we take away a man’s motor car, his golf 
sticks, his Sunday mewspaper, his horses, his 
pleasure steamships, amusement houses, and parks, 
and prohibit him from playing outdoor games or 
witnessing field sports, he naturally will drift back 
to the church. 

We propose to close all stores, pharmacies ex- 
cepted. And it is our hope that pharmacies may be 
limited to the sale of medicines only on Sundays. 


S. 2524 if enacted into law will be used 
as a model bill to be presented in all state 
legislatures. The passage by Congress of 


such an act will have great influence on 
legislation in the states. 
Senator Ball 


informed the legislatire 
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representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor, who registered a protest against 
the bill, that no action would be taken by 
the District of Columbia Committee until 
hearings had been held. 


Tax Dodging by Law 


Announcement is made that the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, General Elec- 
tric Company and other large corporations 
are either expanding plants they have in 
Germany with the idea of manufacturing a 
large proportion of their output there or 
they will establish new plants for that 
purpose. The International Harvester Com- 
pany is principally interested in South 
American trade, and bases its change in 
policy on a claim that they can obtain 
cheaper labor in Germany. Many persons 
and corporations are advocating and Con- 
gress already has under consideration a 
proposal that all domestic capital engaged 
in business in a foreign country shall not be 
taxed in this country. The United States 
Steel Corporation has purchased large 
plants in Monterey, Mexico, and already the 
Standard Oil Company has control over alarge 
part of the oil fields of that country. Many 
hundreds of millions of dollars of American 
money will be used in conducting business 
in foreign countries. And this immense 
sum is to be taxfree if the friends of the big 
corporations in Congress can railroad 
through such outrageous legislation. 

Not only are the profiteers who used the 
war for piling up enormous fortunes seeking 
to continue to rob the people of the United 
States, but they are endeavoring to con- 
tinue their un-American practice by having 
the money thus gained go scot-free of 
taxation by putting it to work in foreign 
countries. While nearly five and a half 
million wage earners in the United States 
are unemployed and with little relief, in 
sight, these un-American corporations are 
engaged in the unholy work of increasing 
unemployment in the United States. If 
they are so anxious for cheap labor, they 
should go to China, where the hours are 
long and the wages low and where the 
workers are docile and servile. 

While the people of our country are 
appealing to Congress to relieve them from 
the present intolerable burdens of taxation 
these corporations with their swollen war 
profits made in the United States will 
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take this domestic money out of the country 
in order that still further swollen profits 
may be made. The conspiracy to save 
American money used in business in foreign 
countries from taxation, added to the pre- 
meditated intention of Congress to relieve 
the well-to-do from taxation and shift it 
to those least able to bear it, should arouse 
the conscience of the people of our country 
and those responsible should be told in no 
uncertain terms that the people will not 
stand for it. 
Shortcomings of Congress 

In order that the working people and 
their sympathizers may know the difficulty 
of endeavoring to have Congress enact 
legislation, permit us to call attention to an 
advertisement inserted in the Washington 
newspapers by the Association for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, which has appealed 
time and time again for the necessary legis- 
lation to safeguard the people of the city 
frcm the white plague. In the advertise- 
ment it is stated that ‘Washington, D. C. 
is the one prominent city in this country 
where the milk supply is not safeguarded 
by modern regulations and where milk 
standards have not been introduced.” The 
advertisement continues: 

The District of Columbia is powerless to correct 
its own administrative deficiencies. We must go to 
Congress for new laws and all the well-known local 
patriotism of our citizens and the zeal of our Com- 
missioners can only protest and ask for relief. After 
fourteen years of agitation we have no adequate 
laws for securing a safe milk supply. 

The advertisement concludes by the 
following heart-rendering appeal: 

Are there not enough friends of the children in 
the great American Congress to help secure for us 
this much needed milk legislation? 

There are more than 400,000 people in 
the District of Columbia, but they are 
voiceless. They have no vote. Whatever 
beneficial legislation is secured for them 
must come through Congress. Members of. 
Congress live in Washington during the 
session. They hear the people, they talk 
with them, but nevertheless the invisible 
government, which has its headquarters 
in Washington, also sees the congressmen. 
It steps in and directs the members of Con- 
gress as to what they shall do and what they 
shall not do against the milk interests in 
order to save the lives of the babies from 
the dreaded white plague. 
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Statesmanship a Lost Art 


Statesmanship on the floors of Congress 
apparently is a lost art. While the country 
is groaning from an artificial business de- 
pression and the congressional hopper is 
full of neglected bills providing for con- 
structive measures of relieving unemploy- 
ment, the members of that body can see 
nothing further than to give a few blankets, 
tents and cots for the use of the homeless 
unemployed. 

Senator McCormick of Illinois, whose 
wealth reaches into many millions and 
who has the undesirable reputation of 
protecting the interests of those who can 
take care of themselves to the detrimeat of 
those who are victims of a made-to-order 
business depression, has overlooked the 
opportunity to do something ptactical for 
the entire country. He has presented a 
bill (S. J. Res. 119) directing the Secretary 
of War to loan blankets, tents, cots and 
other surplus quartermaster supplies and 
furnish transportation therefor to responsible 
organizations of persons formerly in the 
military or naval services of the United 
States who are aiding in the housing and 
care of the unemployed. 

If Senator McCormick was as active in 
urging the passage of reclamation projects, 
the construction of public works and a tax 
bill that would not relieve from taxation 
those most able to bear it, unemployment 
would soon cease and the now homeless 
would have a roof to protect them. The 
Senator is mistaken in the belief that this 
plan will solve the problem of the unem- 
ployed. If the Senator were engaged in 
urging constructive legislation and, as an 
incident thereto, submitted his bill to relieve 
the homeless, he might expect to gain the 
gratitude of the great masses of the un- 
employed. But the people whom Senator 
McCormick represents are not yet satisfied 
that the masses in our country have been 
sufficiently deflated. Therefore, he seeks 
to give relief to the few in order that they 
will not make too much noise but will 
prove a smoke screen to the conspiracy 
which is continuing the business depression. 


Conclusion 


Those who live outside of Washington 
do not realize the reactionary elements 
that control the members of Congress. 
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There are many organizations in Wash- 
ington that have for their purpose the se- 
curing of legislation for a privileged few. 
In order that the few may benefit from this 
legislation the great mass of the people 
of the country must bear the burden. It 
is therefore necessary for the officers of all 
national and international unions, state and 
city central bodies and local unions to keep 
in touch with what Congress is doing and 
enter their protest so emphatically that the 
misrepresentatives in that body will think 
twice before they add further burdens to an 
harassed people. 

It has been the practice of the labor 
organizations to rely upon the American 
Federation of Labor to make necessary 
protests against vicious legislation. Mem- 
bers of employers associations, however, 
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throughout the country flood Congress 
with their appeals for relief from taxation 
and other legislation to benefit them at the 
expense of the people. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the members of labor or- 
ganizations as well as the officials should 
voice their protest whenever dangerous laws 
are under consideration by Congress. If 
the utmost care is not taken the manu- 
facturers tax or the overturn sales tax will 
be sent through Congress, the Department 
of Labor will be destroyed and Chinese 
coolies will be admitted, under bond, to 
the United States. 

W. C. RoBERTs, 

E. F. McGrapy, 

EDGAR WALLACE, 

Legislative Representatives, 
American Federation of Labor. 








In the work of inquiry and research constantly being conducted by the American 
Federation of Labor incident to the routine work of the organization and in carrying out 
various instructions, it is increasingly made apparent that documents containing informa- 
tion are all too frequently found unavailable because they have been destroyed. Particu- 
larly is this true in relation to documents of the early period of our movement. It often 
happens that when a paper seems at the moment to have little or no value, it is destroyed, 
At some later time its value might be great, had it not been for its thoughtless destruction. 

In addition to the inquiries and references necessary to the work of the Federation 
itself, there is a constantly growing number of inquiries from outside sources, from students 
and from those who are desirous of being helpful to the movement. It seems desirable to 
point out to officials of our movement everywhere and in all of its various branches, the 
necessity of preserving documents and publications which constitute the written record 
of the work of the movement and those who serve the movement. 

While it may seem at times that the preservation of records occupies time and space 
for which the compensation is insufficient, it likewise is true that for a document lost or a 
record destroyed there is no replacement. It is urged that for historical purposes and for 
purposes of facilitating the general work of our movement, there be a more careful preserva- 
tion of records, particularly those which tell the story of the progress of our movement 
and the development of its policies. 

Even though some of the officers in the organizations have no desire, time or place, 
to preserve the documents and publications, it is suggested that they send them to the 
president of the American Federation of Labor for codification and preservation. 





Till the war-drums throbbed no longer, and the battle flags were furled, 
In the parliament of man, the Federation of the world 
There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe 


And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapped in universal law. 
—Tennyson. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PactFIc 











FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFCERS 


Electrical Workers 


D. L. Goble-—Negotiations have been concluded 
and agreement has been signed between the Pull- 
man Company (Operating Department) and System 
Federation No. 122 of the R. E. Department, 
effective September 16. ‘This agreement involves 
approximately 10,000 employes and carried with it 
the 8-hour day and six days per week with time 
and one-half for overtime. Sundays and holidays 
and full recognition of the organizations involved 
and the R. E. Department of the A. F. of L. The 
fact that all negotiations were completed with the 
officials and nothing was submitted to the U. S. 
Railroad Labor Board, will, or should have a far- 
reaching effect in the railroad world and other 
industries and should cause the non-union shop 
crowd to sit up and take notice. 


Marine Engineers 


Geo. A. Grubb.—We have 68 local unions with a 
total membership of 22,500. State of employment 
is poor. 

Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 

A. Jay Marsh——We have now 9 local unions 
with a total membership of 366. State of employ- 
ment is improving slightly. We are organizing 
small cities industrially in conjunction with Inter- 
national Plate Printers and Die Stampers’ Union. 


Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—We have 250 local unions with a 
total membership of 8,000. State of employ- 
ment is fair and is improving. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison—We have 98 local unions 
with a total membership of 7,000. State of em- 
ployment is fair and is improving. Though we 
have not been successful in increasing our wages 
or reducing working hours, we are satisfied that 
we have had to accept no reductions in pay. We 
have lost only a few small local unions as the result 
of the owners’ non-union shop campaign. We 
believe the worse is over and that our organizing 
work will be more successful next year. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—We have 46 local unions 
with a total membership of 7,619. Four deaths 
occurred which resulted in an expenditure of 
$1,600. For the relief of our sick and disabled, 
totaling 105 persons, $1,152 wasspentand $3,672.50 
for our 541 unemployed members. State of em- 
ployment is poor. Things are at a standstill. 


Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers 


J. A. Coulter—We have 59 local unions with’ a 
total membership of 12,000. Difficulty has been 
encountered in California, affecting 8,000 of our 
members, as the result of the refusal of operators 
to renew agreement with government and repre- 
sentatives of workers. The matter is unsettled as 


yet. 
Print Cutters 


R. Heinl.—We have 5 local unions with a total 
membership of 369. Since July 31 we have been 
on strike combatting the non-union shop and we 
are still negotiating. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


John A. Frew.—We have 3 local unions with @ 
total membership of 78. For the relief of our un- 
employed $60 was expended. State of employ- 


ment is good. 
Wood Carvers 


Frank Detlef —We now have 22 local unions with 
a total membership of 1111. Four deaths occurred 
in our ranks, resulting in an expenditure of $600. 
Since July 7 a strike has existed among the em- 
ployes of the Victor Talking Machine CompanyS of 
Camden, N. J. Seventy union members are 
affected. State of employment is very poor. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARKANSAS 


Eldorado.—Joe French: 

Conditions are good in building trades. All 
refineries are operating at full capacity. Ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of organized labor is em- 
ployed. Some of the merchants here are in favor 
of handling union-labeled goods. 


Jonesboro.—J. C. Hilliard: 

The one factory that has not closed down is 
working with only about one-fifth of normal force. 
Condition of organized labor, as compared with 
unorganized, is good. Employment is not steady. 
We urge all our members to demand union-labeled 
goods when making purchases. The building 
trades show a tendency toward improvement. 

Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Employment is steady. Railway departments 
are increasing their forces. Condition of organized 
labor is excellent. The union label is demanded 
by all union men. 


CALIFORNIA 
Napa.—A. I. Lawson: 


Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is better than unorganized. 
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San Pedro.—J. B. Perry 

Employment is not , Condition of or- 
ganized labor is very good. The merchants are 
looking to organized labor for protection of trade. 
All that is possible is being done to promote the 
use of union-labeled goods. 

Visaka.—F. C. Hunt: 

Work has picked up some and the majority of 
the men are busy. Employment is fairly steady. 
Condition of organized labor is excellent. There is 
a strike on in the oil industry. Many of our 
members are demanding union-labeled goods. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Pressmen No. 22 received an increase of $3 
per week, making the scale $6.25 for day work 
and $7.25.for night work. This scale is in opera- 
tion on all Denver newspapers. Employment is 
not steady but is picking up. Sugar factories will 
soon put several thousand men to work. Coal 
mines are increasing their forces after a long idle- 
ness and the railroads also. We had a splendid 
turnout on Labor Day. Over ten thousand men 
in line of march. There is plenty of union-made 
goods for sale here. Coal miners employed at 
C. F. & L. Co. were successful in preventing a 
reduction in pay after a 5 days’ strike. These men 
were unorganized before the strike but over 2,500 
have joined the Mine Workers to date. Musicians, 
moving picture operators, stage hands and bill 
posters, composing the Denver Amusement Council, 
renewed their contract for another year, taking a 
slight reduction in wages. 

Greeley.—W. H. Gardner: 

Employment is rather steady. Great Western 
Sugar Company factory opened for 100 run. We 
are pushing the sale of union-mined coal. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta.—Geo. Goodwyn 

There is much new cok but the smallest pos- 
sible help is used. Condition of organized labor is 
very good. We are looking forward to better 
times. We are urging all our members to de- 
mand union-labeled goods. 

Augusta.—C. McDaniel: 

Employment is not steady. Some small resi- 
dences are being put up. Condition of organized 
labor is considerably better than that of unorganized. 
The retail clerks are making a determined fight to 
maintain their organization against the Silvers’ 
ten-cent store. 

Macon.—Wm. A. McKenna: 

State of eniployment is improving a good deal. 
Condition of organized labor is better than that 
of unorganized labor. The garment workers have 
been reorganized. Several hundred thousand dol- 
lars will be spent on the court house this fall. The 
president of the boilermakers’ union was elected 
water commissioner by a majority of 300 votes. 

Waycross.—A. E. Courtenay: 

A few new buildings are going up and some re- 
pair work is under way. Condit'ons of organized 
labor is good. Our label committee is at work to 
promote the use of union-made goods. There is 
plenty of work in railroad shops but men are being 
laid off om account of shortage of money it is 
claimed. 





Absolutely Pure 


Send for free New Royal Cook Book, containi 
scores of delightful recipes, Address: Roya 
Baking Powder Co.,135 William St., New York. 





ILLINOIS 


Brookport.—Ellis Croach: 

It is believed that employment will be steady in 
the near future. The city contemplates building a 
new light plant and extending the water mains 
which will relieve unemployment to some extent. 
We are working continually to increase the demand 
for union-labeled goods. 


Cairo.—James R. Barnwell: 

The state highway in this district is being rebuilt 
with concrete. Existing plants have shown a 
slight increase in working forces and some are 
now working full time with their normal forces. 
Organized labor is about 50 per cent better than 
unorganized. Union-labeled goods are being called 
for and are to be had in a number of stores here. 


Coal City.—David J. Farley: 

Union railway maintenance employes are being 
put back to work and some new men are being 
hired along Santa Fe, Chicago and Alton rail- 
roads. Section men are getting their gang reem- 
ployed. The mine workers’ unions in Wilming- 
ton, Coalfield and vicinity have secured the old 
home of the late John Mitchell for United Mine 
Workers’ Park. In memory of their chief, a shaft 
of granite 45 feet high will be erected. The maca- 
roni and noodle workers have been organized re- 
cently. 


Herrin.—W. H. Johnston: 

The building business is good. Most all labor is 
organized. For the past four or five years we have 
had a ruling that all special orders of mill work and 
store fixtures must bear the union label. 
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Kankakee.—Edgar Sippel: 

Our committee on labels is doing great work. 
Condition of organized labor is fair; condition of 
unorganized not so good. Workers ‘here are em- 
ployed only 4 and 5 days a week. A 10-cent an 
hour reduction was accepted by all trade unions. 

Urbana.-—George Hankins: 

Employmenti is fairly steady. Considerable street 
paving and other public improvements are under 
way. The central body is inaugurating a stren- 
uous organizing campaign. Our label league is 
doing good work. 


INDIANA 


Alexandria.—T. J. Conboy: 

Employment is unsteady except in the building 
trades. We are agitating for the use of union- 
labled goods and the demand and supply are in- 
creasing. A new local union of garment workers 
was organized at Middlesboro, Kentucky. 

Lafayette-—Louis J. Hart: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of 
organized labor is much better than that of unor- 
ganized. The central labor union is at work to 
advance the use of union-made products. We are 
going to hold a Disarmament demonstration on 
Armistice Day. 

Newburgh.—Thos. Rowe: 

Fifteen merchants here are handling union- 
made goods. Organized labor is progressing far 
ahead of unorganized. We are standing 100 per 
cent strong. Work is improving in the mines. 
Employment is steady for the painters and teamsters. 
The teamsters have increased their forces. Two 
new local unions have been organized. 

Vincennes.—John C. Mayes: 

All members of labor unions are holding their 
own in point of wages and hours. The unor- 
ganized are being subjected to cut in wages and 
lengthening of hours. Industries are starting up. 
The glass factory, straw board works, furniture 
factory and rolling mills have opened up, the latt r 
a union plant. The printers were granted the 
44-hour week without a struggle and at no reduction 
in wages. Road work has opened up on letting 
of contract by county commissioners. “The 
Workers,” a new labor paper to be published 
weekly, will be launched about October 6. An 


agency has been opened where union-made pianos 
and talking machines can be secured from the De 
Luxe Piano Company. Labor Day was a big suc- 
cess. 


IOWA 


Council Bluffs—William B. Daly 

Railroad work is steady. A little building work 
is under way. Organized labor is in better con- 
dition than the unorganized. The central labor 
union and the organizers are trying to keep before 
the union members the advantages of demanding 
union-made goods. 

Davenport.—Chas. R. Haggarty: 

Employment is fairly steady. Unemployment 
exists among the common laborers. Condition of 
organized labor is good while unorganized labor is 
in bad shape. We are demanding union-labeled 
goods. 

Des Moines.—H. E. Loring: 

Employment is not steady. Continuous agi- 
tation is being carried on to advance the union 
label work. Working conditions are much better 
where the men are organized. 


KANSAS 


Leavenworth.—G. J. Siegwart: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Constant agitation is being carried 
on to advance the union label demand. We are 
to have a Disarmament demonstration and a 
committee has been appointed in connection there- 
with. 

Salina.—C. L. Arterburn: 

Work is steady here at present at the same 
wage scales. Condition of organized labor is much 
better than that of unorganized. Considerable 
work is being done to promote the use of union- 
made goods. 


MAINE 


Portland.—Edw. C. Donahue: 

Employment is not steady. A few small sewer 
jobs have started and some bungalows are being 
built. The largest job here at present is the North 
School, an $89,000 job. Condition of organized 
labor is better than unorganized. We have started 
a campaign for affiliations with central and state 
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branches. We are boosting the use of union- 
labeled goods all the time. 


Ridlonville —John S. Maker: 

Unemployment exists in the paper industry. 
Condition of organized labor is much better than 
condition of unorganized. We have the free use 
of the city hall for mass meetings. All employes 
in the paper mill are out on strike and the ranks 
have not been broken. An attempt to operate the 
mill was not successful. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Winthrop.—Albert F. Martel: 

The working conditions concerning the hotel 
and restaurant employes have not changed since 
our last agreement was signed. Employment is 
steady. The forces who once deserted us and 
went over to a radical organization are now coming 
back to the ranks of organized labor and are being 


reorganized. 
MICHIGAN 


River Rouge-—Walter Thompson: 

Employment is rather unsteady. Much better 
conditions prevail among the organized workers 
than among the unorganized. The very utmost is 
being done to promote the use of union-labeled 


goods. 
MINNESOTA 


Crookston.—J. C. Pratt: 

Employment is not steady. Railroad work has 
improved both in shops and train service. Con- 
dition of organized labor is at least 50 per cent better 
than unorganized. The demand for union-made 
goods is increasing and there are more labeled 
goods than ever before in stores in this city. 

Minneapolis —Albert Brown: 

The conditions on the railroad are somewhat 
better than they were a month ago—this as the 
result of agreements. Employment is not steady. 
New local unions of firemen and oilers have recently 
been organized. 

S. Stillwater —T. H. Rickers: 

All factories are running normal. Employment 
is steady. The organized workers are better paid 
than the unorganized. A clothing merchant has 
agreed to handle union-labeled goods. Plans are 
being laid for a large demonstration on Armistice 
Day. 

MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel.—O. C. Smith: 

Employment is steady. The mills have resumed 
work after having been shut down since July. A 
movement has been started to advance the use of 
union-made goods. 


MISSOURI 


Oskaloosa.—Andy Apperson: ’ 

There seems to be a steady improvement here in 
this mining district. Many who were idle the 
greater part of the summer are now mining coal 
from three to four days per week. Condition of 
organized labor is far better than that of unor- 
ganized. We are organizing a farmers and miners 
cooperative store here upon the Rochdale plan. 
We are boosting the use of union-labeled goods. 


St. Louis.—Robert Lyons: . 
There are many idle here. Unemployment exists 









This Man Earns 
$83 a Day 


His name is J. F. James. He left school when 
he was a boy. He was down, but he refused to 
stay down. He worked! He studied! And to- 
day he is president of the Mascot Stove Company, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., at a salary of $25,000 a 
year! He says that the International Corre- 
spondence Schools “made his success possible.” 


Won't you let the I. C. S. help you, too? 


When everything has been made so easy—when 
so many other men are going forward to success 
—can you afford to let another priceless hour go 
to waste? 


The way is easy. Without obligation or a penny 
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in all crafts. Condition of organized labor is 
better than unorganized. Committees have been 
appointed to wait on Senator New in regard to his 
stand on the Coolie question. 

Stringfield—J.R. Moll: , 

Employment is more steady than it has been 
heretofore. Condition of organized labor is better 
than unorganized. All possible is being done to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Spring field —H. L. Schmittou: 

Condition of organized labor is much better than 
unorganized. We are urging our members to demand 
union-labeled goods when making purchases. 


MONTANA 


Billings. —H. W. Nelson: , 

Employment is not steady. We are all working 
to try to settle the difficulties which organized 
labor has encountered. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—Horace A. Riviere 

Employment is steady in the textile mills. Con- 
dition of organized labor is much better than that 
of unorganized. 


NEW JERSEY 


Wharton.—Augustus F. Lindemann: 

Employment is steady in construction work 
only. Unskilled laborers are being enrolled into 
hodcarriers and building laborers union now being 
organized at Dover. Condition of organized labor 
is better than that of unorganized. 


NEW YORK 


Cohoes.—Joseph R. White: 

Employment is not steady. Two shoddy mills 
have put on night shift. The shoddy business 
shows slight improvement. The demand for the 
union-labeled goods is increasing. 

Franklin.—Wm. H. Young: 

The electrical workers have been cut from $1 
to 90 cents; all other building trades, however, 
have same wages as last year. All plants have re- 
duced wages from 10 to 25 per cent. The shops 
have begun to open. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Agitation is being carried on to 
promote the use of union-made goods. 

Middletown.—Elmer E. Ostrom: 

Factories are running on short time. Unem- 
ployment exists in the railroad shops. The or- 
ganized men receive better pay and work better 
hours than the non-union laborers. It is urged 


that only union-labeled goods be demanded when 
purchases are made. 





Rochester —W. W. Campbell: 

The strike in the building trades was finally 
adjusted, the men accepting a reduction in wages. 
Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is better than unorganized. At all times we 
are agitating to promote the demand for union- 
labeled products. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham.—A. V. Cole: 

The state of employment is better now than 
during the past month. Nearly all local industries 
have slightly increased their working forces. Great 
numbers will be employed in the tobacco industry 
in the near future. 

Greensboro.—Samuel McAdoo: 

Employment is not steady. Organized labor here 
is in the lead. Union-labeled goods are greatly in 
demand. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—Ejiner J. Jenson: 

State of employment is poor, however organized 
labor is much better than unorganized. A successful 
union label campaign is being carried on. We are 
now preparing to cooperate with the American 
Legion in an Armistice Day celebration. The stage 
employes and the printers are still locked out. 

Wilton.—John Jacobson: 

The mines are starting to work full time. Condi- 
tion of organized labor is good. We have created 
a demand for union-made cigars. 


OHIO 


Bellaire —H. H. Hudson: 

There has been a slight improvement in some 
lines of work. There is no trouble with any craft 
but the hoisting and portable engineers who are 
locked out. The builders’ association will not 
agree to demands of the engineers. It is said that 
some mills will soon start. We have had but very 
little trouble combatting the non-union shop 
policy. 

Crooksville-—S. R. Frazee: 

The potteries are now working some after a 
lay off to adjust wages. Through their union they 
reached a settlement with the operators. Aill 
branches of labor here are organized. Everything 
possible is being done to advance the union label 
work. 

Dayton.—Edwin Jones: 

Employment is not steady. Mostly in the 
metal trades unemployment exists. Condition of 
organized labor is at least 25 per cent better than 
unorganized. The labor movement held a protest 
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parade on August 14 in support of striking street 
car men. 

Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

Employment is unsteady. This district is about 
one-third organized. Five more stores are handling 
union-labeled goods. 

Glouster—D. W. Wallace: 

As the result of a four months strike in the 
Hisylvania plant the brick and clay workers secured 
a scale of wages, recognition of their union and 
organized conditions in accordance with established 
agreements and union contracts. Employment is 
steady among the brick and clay workers, in the 
building trades and among the maintenance of 
way employes. This district is very well organized. 
Progress is being made in the work for union- 
laeled products. 


OKLAHOMA 


Drumwright.—Gerald Hildebrand: 

A new local union of barbers was organized at 
Stillwater and charter installed September 27. 

Heavener.—John Bayliss: 

Employment is not steady. This district is about 
95 per cent organized. The Trades Council is 
working to promote the use of union-made goods. 
A new local union of common laborers has been 


organized. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Kittanning.—R. N. Loy: 

Employment is improving. Organized laborers 
are nearly all working. The central body is asking 
all organizations to demand union-made goods. 
A plumbers and steamfitters local union has been 
organized here. 

Lebanon.—Elwood B. Watson: 

All industries are busy except the steel plants. 
Several new buildings are under construction. 
Condition of organized labor is good. We are 
buying and boosting union-labeled goods. 

el H. Shaffer: 

mployment is not steady. The carpenters have 
m... 't e union shop conditions. The use of union- 
labeled goods is being advocated. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston.—S. M. Sanders: 

Employment is not steady—men are idle in all 
branches of industry. We are still agitating for 
the use of union-labeled goods. 

Spartanburg. —G. W. Anthony: 

Employment in the textile industry is steady. 
Workers in the building trades, except plumbers, 
have received reductions in wages. A $40,000 
contract was let for a school building in the city; 
and a contract for the same amount was let for a 
school in the rural district. Building trades are 
25 per cent organized. An advertising campaign 
is being conducted to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen.—H. Thomas: 

Employment is not steady. The organized 
workers here hold the better jobs. We are planning 
to work harder to promote the use of union-labeled 
products. An effort is being made to build up the 
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Look for the Dutch Boy 


The Dutch Boy Trade 
Mark stands for Reli- 
ability. Look for it on 
these products: 
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Red-Lead = * 
Bearing Metals 
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National Lead Co. 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 
Cleveland St. Louis Chicago San Francisco 


(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., ” Pittsburgh) 














membership that has stopped paying dues on 
account of unemployment. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—Paul J. Aymon: 

Employment is increasing just a little. Condition 
of organized labor is good. Our label league is 
active. 

Kingsport.—l,. D. Fletcher: 

The Eastman Kodak Company is planning to 
build quite a few houses for their employes soon. 
There are good prospects in view for plenty of work. 
Employment is not steady at present. No attempt 
has been made to reduce our wages. Condition of 
organized labor is good. We are demanding union- 
labeled goods. 

Knoxville—W. K. Wolfe: 

The tailors who were on strike have secured new 
agreement with the employing tailors without 
reduction of wages or increase of hours and with 
union shop provision. Employment is reasonably 
steady. The Knoxville Spinning Company will 
inaugurate night shift October 1; the Brookside 
Cotton Mills began night shift September 1. The 
Southern Railway has taken on a few machinists 
and helpers. 

TEXAS 


Corsicana.—H. E. Smalling: 

Unemployment exists in all work. Condition of 
organized labor is much better than unorganized. 
We are demanding union-labeled goods. 
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,The picture “His Master’s 
Voice” is a registered trade- 
mark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company and iden- 
tifies all Victor products. 

The word “Victrola” is also 
a registered trademark and 
applies to the products of the 
Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany only. 

To be certain the instrument 
you buy is a Victrola, be sure 
to see the Victor dog and the 
word “Victrola.” Look under 
the lid! 

Victrola instruments $25 to 
$1500. 











"\ Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Contracting Engineers 


Steel and Masonry Construction 
Piers and Sheds, Coaling Plants 








Cable Address, Santee New York 
Cable Addr Pawnee Havana 
Western Union and Lieber Codes Used 


Havana Office, Zulueta 36 D 





FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Formerly THE SNARE AND TRIEST CO. 
8 West 40th Street, New York 











Gainesville-—Jno. R. Evans: 

Employment is fairly steady. A refinery has 
opened up. Existing plants have increased their 
forces to some extent. The outlook is good. 


Houston.—R. L. Johnson: 

Employment is not. steady. Rice mills and oil 
mills are opened up now and many idle men and 
women are being put to work. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is good. Union-labeled goods are in 
demand. 

Lafkin.—Jno. B. Yarbrough: 

Employment is intermittent in all trades. A 
$40,000 school building is under construction with 
union bricklayers, painters, plumbers and tin- 
smiths on the job. 


San Antonio.—C. N. Idar: 

The damages caused to public property by the 
flood here has given employment to hundreds of 
people. This will last for several months. Condition 
of organized labor is good. New local unions of 
meat cutters have been organized in various packing 
house centers in this vicinity. A business agents 
association was organized in Oklahoma City. 

San Antonio.—C. F. Russi: 

Condition of organized labor is about 80 per 
cent better than that of unorganized labor. We 
had a big display on Labor Day. 

Texas City.—J. E. J. Rogers: 

Unemployment exists in all crafts. This district 
is about 80 per cent organized. We are doing all 
possible to promote the demand for union-labeled 
goods. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

The typographical union won its fight in the 
only large printing establishment in the city which 
refused to grant the 44-hour week to its workmen. 
Employment is fairly steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is good. Crop failure is driving many 
tenant farmers to the city to compete for common 
labor jobs. At all meetings we urge our members 
to support the work in behalf of the union label, 


WASHINGTON 


Seatile-—Charles Conrad: 

In the t'mber industry two employers have 
signed union shop agreements, these agreements 
bearing with them the use of the union label. 
Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
jabor is much better than unorganized. A new local 
union of timber workers has been organized. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Adrian.—J. P. Cutwright: 
Forces have been cut down but there is talk of 
increasing them in the coal and timber industries. 
ConditionJof organized labor is better than un- 


organized. The attendance at all our meetings is 
good and we have some splendid speaking. 

Fairmont.—W. C. Davis: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is good. The building trades are all 
working. All organized labor is demanding union- 
made products. 

Fairmont.—Lula Montgomery: 

Condition of organized Jabor is very good. Con- 
ditions are getting settled in the southern part of 
West Virginia. Six union label leagues have been 
organized. 

Richwood.—Chas. T. Wilson: 

Quite a number of buildings are under construc- 
tion. The strike at the paper mill is at an end, the 
workers having accepted a reduction in wages. 

Williamstown.—J. B. Easton: 

Some are working part time, others are idle. 
Condition of organized labor is better than un- 
organized. We are fighting the school board to 
stop giving printing to non-union shops. Through 
the central labor union agitation is being carried 
on to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


VIRGINIA 


Portsmouth.—Jas. H. Wilson: 

No improvements in wages or work. Navy yard 
workers reduced from 14 to 20 per cent in wages 
and force reduced 70 per cent. Remaining force 
is working five days per week. Seaboard railroad 
shop furloughed 500 men indefinitely. Fairly 
good work is being done to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 


WISCONSIN 


Marinette—Werner N. Schomaker: 

Employment is steady in the organized trades 
and condition of organized labor is better than 
unorganized. In crafts where the workers are 100 
per cent organized there have been no cuts in 
wages. 

Neenah.—Fred C. Eichman: 

We look for some new work in the near future. 
Condition of organized labor is good. The non- 
union shop movement seems to be dying out. 
Fairly good progress is being made in the work for 
union labels. Every month shows a gain. 

Sheboygan.—C. J. Schirmeister: 

A few streets have been made and contract for 
a new bank building was let. At present all the 
men in the building trades are employed. Several 
contracts for residences have been let. Organized 
labor is holding its own while the unorganized have 
been reduced nearly one-half in wages and some 
shops only work 7 hours per day. We are working 
to advance the use of union-labeled goods. 
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Stevens Point.—James Vennie: 

Employment is steady. The furniture factories 
have increased their forces. Conditions are better 
where labor is organized than where not. We are 
advertising union-labeled goods. 


WYOMING 


Greybull—John P. O’Rourke: 

The carpenters signed an agreement for one 
year at $7.50 per day and a half-holiday Saturday. 
Railroads are increasing their forces. Organized 
labor is receiving better pay than ‘unorganized. 
Greybull is the best organized city in the state. 
Our union label league is working to promote the 
use of union-labeled goods. 
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Rock Springs.—Perry W. Karg: 

The men here are working about 4 days per week. 
Condition of organized labor is good. A committee 
iS visiting all local unions to urge the use of union- 
jabeled goods. 

Sheridan.—Harry Thurmond: 

Employment is very unsteady. Condition‘ of 
organized labor is good. There is a general clamor 
to reduce wages. We have a union label league at 


work. 
CANADA, ONTARIO 
Sault Ste Marie.—Jas. Lockwood: 
Employment is not steady. Trades and labor 
council has a label committee that is doing} good 
work. 











Yours fora Clear Head: 
, BROMO-SELTZER: 


LD EVERYWHERE ~~. 
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Vaseline 


TRADE MARK 
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PETROLEUM JELLY 


CFow cuts, 
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infected 


membranes. 
'Seld in handy tin tubes ac 
‘chemist and stores; 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
MFG.CO. 


(CONSOLIDATED) 


17 State Street 




















WILKES-BARRE LACE 
MT’G. CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 








Barber Steamship Lines 


INCORPORATED 


Steamship Owners, Agents and Brokers 


New York—aAustralia and New Zealand 

New York—China and Japan Ports 

New York—South and East Africa 

New York—French and other European Ports 
New York—Uruguay and Argentine 


Room 930 


17 Battery Place - New York 

















THE NATION’S MILK 
A Milk Product to Meet Every Requirement 
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Labor’s Record Complete! 





Every fact about the American labor movement, from the beginning to the present, 


is ready for you in the official 


History, Encyclopedia and Reference Book 


GREATEST LABOR RECORD EVER PUBLISHED. 





This book contains 520,000 words. It contains the complete record of Labor’s 
official action on every issue that has arisen since the beginning of American Labor 
history. Every student should have it. No teacher is properly equipped without it. 
Every labor man and woman will find it a mine of information and a help in the 


handling of current questions. 


Send Your Order Today. 
THE PRICE: $2 NET. 


Every order will be filled promptly. 





American Federation of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 
SamvuEL Gompers, President. FRANK Morrison, Secretary. 
Send all orders to the Secretary. 




















